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had made public life illustrious—except, of course, on the side 
of the Whigs He gave his friends, when he wrote to them, 
the best he had to give, and they dealt in the same spirit with 
him. The result, after all deductions, wis a correspondence 
which presents a contribution to the history of our times not 
surpassed in general interest, or im historical importance, by 
any similar records which have been brought to light during the 
present century. The curious series of incidents which pre- 
ceded and attended the Ministries of Mr. Canning and Lord 
Goderich ; the letters of Sir Robert Peel, which throw so pow- 
erful, and from some points of view, so new a light, on his en- 
tire character and career ; the full details concerning the nego- 
tiations which went on within the Tory party in the critical 
month of May, 1832; the narrative of the circumstances attend- 
ing Peel's second great conversion in 1846; the remarkable 
conversations with the Duke of Wellington; the statement 
made to Mr. Croker by George the Fourth, clearly with a view 
toits publication; the secret history of many political events 
which hitherto have been only darkly visible to the public— 
these are among the features of the Croker Papers which will 
command universal attention. And it will be found that the 
literary and social interest of the collection is scarcely less 
original and attractive. 

The systematic arrangement of these papers, the process of 
condensation, the frequent necessity of choosing from several 
documents bearing upon the same subject that which seemed 
the most worthy of publication—all this was a most difficult 
and heavy task, requiring upwards of another year for its com- 
pletion. My first and greatest desire from the outset was to 
let the correspondence speak for itself, a long and patient study 
of it having convinced me that it afforded a complete vindica- 
tion of Mr. Croker from the injustice with which one writer 
after another, each imitating the other, had treated him. It is 
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with gratitude the great assistance he has received from Mr. 
Murray and from Mr. John Murray, jun, in the laborious task 
of reading the proofs, and in suggesting appropriate and neces- 
sary notes. These notes are placed within brackets when they 
refer to the diaries or letters, but the brackets are omitted when 
the editor has appended them to his own remarks. The very 
few notes furnished by Mr. Croker himself have his initials at- 
tached to them, 


October, 1884, 
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give pain.” These were the softest words which Miss Mar- 
tineau could find to say of him while the grave was still open 
to receive his remains. She thought that Mr. Croker had done 
her a wrong. In 1839 a severe article upon her ‘Illustrations 
of Political Economy’ appeared in the Quarterly Review, and in 
1852 there was a notice in the same pages—not altogether com- 
plimentary, although not severe—of her ‘History of England.” 
Smarting under these criticisms, Miss Martineau struck back at 
Mr. Croker, and yet he was not the offender. He had nothing 
whatever to do with either article. In like manner Lord Ma- 
caulay, who almost avowedly wrote from motives of revenge, 
placed it upon record, though the record was not published till 
after his death, that he was a “bad, a very bad man: a scandal 
to politics and to letters.” These are examples of the portraits 
which have been drawn by his political and personal adver- 
saries. 

On the other hand, when we get fairly behind the scenes of 
his life, we find that Mr. Croker was the close and intimate 
friend of many of the most eminent men of his day, and not 
only their friend, but their adviser in every great emergency 
which befell them. They attached an extraordinary valuc to 
his opinions, and trusted in him to a degree which is rare either 
in public or in private life. Never was he known to betray this 
confidence. His discretion and his sturdy common sense, could 
be depended on to the last extremity. Political differences 
sometimes cost him the loss of a friend; no man can take an 
active part in public affairs without being required, sooner or 
later, to pay that penalty. But his sincerity was never called in 
question by those who were compelled to part company with 
him. He was severed from most of his acquaintances only by 
the hand of death. ‘Our friendship,” wrote one of them—the 
Earl of Lonsdale—“ has lasted fifty years without a cloud.” He 
had the cordial respect of Mr. Canning, of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, of Sir Robert Peel, and of every Conservative leader, from 
Mr. Perceval down to the late Lord Derby; and he enjoyed the 
confidence and esteem of many who were habitually opposed to 
him in politics—as Sir Robert Peel himself became in the 
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When Mr. Croker had made himself a power in public life, 
his assailants derived some kind of consolation from referring 
to him as a man of “low birth and no principles—the son of a 
county gauger ;" a description which, though purely imagin- 
ary, was not more inaccurate than the account which was given 
of him at a later period by writers or politicians who had 
winced under the sharp strokes of his pea. 

Not very long before Mr. Croker's death, he happened one 
day to be in the library of the British Museum, when he recog- 
nised a face which he had not seen for many years. It was that 
of an old schoolfellow, Mr. Justice Jackson, of the Irish Com- 
mon Pleas, and the mecting occasioned to both a feeling of 
surprise, for on his way to the Museum that very morning the 
Judge was assured that Mr. Croker had died several years pre- 
viously. The two friends fell into conversation, and shortly 
afterwards they exchanged a few reminiscences of their early 
lives. These letters afford us a glimpse or two of Croker’s 
school days. “Your father and mine,” wrote Jackson, ‘were 
friends and brother officers in the Revenue. I was sent to 
Portarlington School very young, and I was placed under your 
protection. You were then at the head of the school, and facile 
princeps in every branch of our course. You were also a great 
favourite with our master Mr. Willis, and with Monsieur 
Doineau, the French teacher, the principal assistant. They 
were proud of your talents and acquirements, as being likely to 
redound to the character and credit of the school. I perfectly 
well recollect that you had at your then early age translated 
almost the whole of Virgil into English verse.” 

To this Mr. Croker replied (December 4th, 1856) :— 


Your memory, I think, exaggerates my poetical diligence. 
I am pretty sure that the first eclogue and the first book of the 
#Encid were all of Virgil that I translated. Pope’s Homer I 
had by heart. The old Lord Shannon had given me one when 
my father once took me (@/. 10) to Castle Martyr. I dare say I 
knew of no translation of Virgil, and, stimulated by the example 
of Mr. Pope, was resolved to fill up that chasm in English lite- 
rature. I don’t think that this noble ambition had recurred to 
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schoolfellows, you are the only one, except one of the Atkinses, 
whose face and figure I have before me now. It is a fact—but 
where is the wonder, when you were pointed out to me by my 
dear mother's love? 


A note in Mr. Craker’s handwriting, appended to a brief 
sketch of his career which was published many years ago, 
states that the efforts of Mr. Knowles to cure the impediment 
in his speech were never entirely successful, and that after 
leaving this first school, he was sent to another which was ori- 
ginally founded by French refugees. Here, no other language 
but French was ever spoken, and he attained, he tells us, a 
“perfect facility in reading, writing, and speaking that lan- 
guage. I was then removed to the classical school of the 
revered Richmond Hood, who, a few years later, became the 
classical tutor of Sir Robert Peel. From Mr. Hood's school I 
was sent, when a little under sixteen, to College, and, oddly 
enough, my tutor was a Dr. Lloyd, as Peel's was another Dr. 
Lloyd.” 2 

It was in 1796 that Mr. Croker was entered at Trinity College, 
Dublin, and although he had not then completed his sixteenth 
year, his remarkable abilities appeared from the first to have 
attracted the attention of his associates. The “Historical So- 
ciety,” which had then a high reputation, admitted him as a 
member, and he not only distinguished himself greatly in its 
debates, but upon several occasions received medals for essays, 
which were characterised by an unusual degree of literary 
power. His first acquaintance with Thomas Moore began at 
this period, and the correspondence which ensued between 
them was rarely interrupted until the death of the poet, although 
political ties and other circumstances often threw them widely 
apart. It was not until Lord John Russell published Moore's 
Journals that Croker, the most staunch and faithful of friends, 
had any reason to suspect the faithlessness of Moore. 

In the first year of the present century, Croker went to Lon- 
don, and entered himself a student of Lincoln's Inn, having 
made up his mind to follow the profession of the law. He 
arrived in the capital armed with good letters of introduction, 
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that is to drown yourself in the river which produces your ex- 
cellent fish, that I may give your living to my son Joe.” “I 
thank your lordship,” replied Phillips, “but I would not even 
hurt the last joint of my most useless finger to save your lord- 
ship, your lordship’s son Joe, and all your lordship's family 
from the gallows.” 

This Doctor Stopford was an intimate friend of Swift's, and 
I daresay this strange speech to Phillips was but an imitation 
of the Dean's drusguerie. 

When Archbishop Wake waited on King George II. to 
complain of the famous blackguard song written by the Duke 
of Wharton on the Archbishop, and the latter, to convince 
the King of the justice of his complaint, gravely began to 
read the verses, the old monarch, in an ecstasy, at one stanza 
cried out, “Bon! Bon!” “How, sir,” said Wake, “do you call 
such execrable ribaldry good?” “Oh, que non,” replied 
George, correcting himself, “c'est mal, trés mal, c'est exé- 
crable ; mais il faut avouer que le drile a de l’esprit.” 

Several other literary ventures occupied Mr. Croker's at- 
tention in 1804 and the succeeding year. One was a satire 
on the Irish stage, entitled ‘Familiar Epistles,’ which hit 
the fancy of the public so thoroughly that five editions were 
disposed of in less than a twelvemonth. ‘An Intercepted 
Letter,’ in which the society of Dublin was caricatured, had 
even a greater success, for it received the hearty praise of 
Miss Edgeworth, and speedily ran through seven editions. 
At this time Croker had attached himself to the Munster 
Circuit, to which Daniel O'Connell also belonged. His 
practice was good, and the Revenue cases which came to him 
by his father’s influence formed not the least lucrative part 
of his business. Few men at his age find lying before them 
so fair and promising a field for their exertions. 

Two events were now approaching which were destined to 
exercise. no small influence in shaping his future career. 
One was his marriage, in 1806, and the other was his elec- 
tion to Parliament, in 1807. In his choice of a wife Mr. 
Croker always accounted himself, and with reason, one of 
the most fortunate of men. He found a partner who was 
absolutely devoted to him, and whose first and last thought 
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was to promote his happiness or advance his interests. She 
was the daughter of Mr. William Pennell, who subsequently 
became British Consul-General in South America, and was 
a lady of great firmness of character, yet of a most kind 
and gentle disposition. “Do not,” he wrote to his friend Mr. 
E. H. Locker,* “indulge yourself in fancying my dear wife 
to be one of those fine and feathered ladies who have a little 
learning, a little language, a little talent, and a great deal of 
self opinion. She is nothing like this—she has none of 
what Sir Hugh Evans calls affectations, fribbles, and frabbles. 
She is a kind, even-tempered, well-judging girl, who can 
admire beauty and value talents without pretending to 
either, and whose object is rather to make home happy 
than splendid, and her husband contented than vain—in 
truth she is all goodness, but for literary talents, she has, 
as yet, none, and her indifference on this point becomes her 
so well that I can hardly wish for a change.” Mrs. Croker, 
however, took more interest in literary studies and pursuits 
than her husband at that time imagined, and her judgment, as 
he afterwards gratefully acknowledged was always sound and 
good. 

They lived to celebrate their golden wedding in 185! 
rounded by many devoted friends ; but, unhappily. the son. upon 
whom was set all the affection which was not given to each 
other, died in the full promise of his childhood—a blow from 
which Mr. Croker never fully recovered. Whenever he spoke 
or thought of his son, even in the midst of the greates 
successes of after years, it seemed as if his bereavement 
happened only the day before. In course of time, his adupted 
daughter—his wife's sister, afterwards Lady Barrow—succecded 
in partially removing the heavy sense of bereavement from 
his heart, and the affection and true womanly helpfuiness of 
his wife were a constant source of consolation to him His 








ure 











* The som of Commodore Locker, and father of Mr. Frederick Le<ier. 
Mr. Croker and Mr. E. H. Locker continued on terms of intimacy for 
many years, bat the correspondence which took place between them was 
not of great public interest. 
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chief pleasures in life were always found in his own home, 
and the friends in whose society he most delighted were his 
own kindred. 

It was in the year of his marriage that Mr. Croker made 
his first attempt to enter Parliament, for the borough of Down- 
patrick, but, although the influence of the chief local family 
was on his side, he was defeated. In the following year there 
came the collapse of the Grenville Ministry, “« All the Talents,” 
and again Mr. Croker resolved to storm Downpatrick, and this 
time he succeeded. He took his seat in May, 1807, and lost no 
time in accustoming himself to the new arena in which he was 
to strive with fortune — 


“T spoke very early,” he wrote, on the margin of an in- 
accurate biographical sketch, “indeed, on the very night I 
took my seat. Some observations of Mr. Grattan on the 
state of Ireland, which I thought injurious and unfounded, 
called me up,—nothing loath, I dare say, but quite unexpect- 
edly even to myself; and though so obviously unpremedi- 
tated and, as it were, occasional, I, in after years, was 
not altogether flattered at hearing that my first speech was 
the best. I suspect it was so. Canning, whom I had never 
seen before, asked Mr. Foster to introduce me to him after 
the division, was very kind, and walked home with me to my 
lodgings.” 


Croker was in favour of some measure of Catholic Emanci- 
pation; so was Canning. Starting from the point of view 
common to them both, they soon became friends. It was 
evident, however, that the time was not ripe for the removal 
of Catholic disabilities. Mr. Perceval, the leader of the House 
of Commons, and the Duke of Portland, the Prime Minister, 
were opposed to any change in the law. Mr. Perceval’s 
opinions were well known. “I could not conceive,” he said 
‘on one occasion, “a time or any change of circumstances 
which could render further concession to the Catholics con- 
sistent with the safety of the State.” Mr. Croker endeavoured 
to convince the public that there was danger in any further 
delay. In a pamphlet entitled ‘A Sketch of Ireland, Past 
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seen them since the campaign in Flanders, when they were 
capital soldiers, and a dozen years of victory under Buonaparte 
must have made them betterstill. They have besides, it seems, 
a new system of strategy, which has out-manceuvred and over- 
whelmed all the armies of Europe. ‘Tis enough to make one 
thoughtful ; but no matter: my die is cast, they may overwhelm 
me, but I don’t think they will out-manceuvre me. First, be- 
cause I am not afraid of them, as everybody else seems to be; 
and secondly, because if what I hear of their system of man- 
euvres be true, I think it a false one as against steady troops. 
I suspect all the continental armies were more than half beaten 
before the battle was begun. I, at least, will not be frightened 
beforehand.” 


No favourable occasion for the display of Mr. Croker's de- 
bating powers arose till the following year, 1809, when Colonel 
Wardle brought forward his charges against the Duke of York, 
Commander-in-Chief, of corruptly sharing with his mistress, 
Mary Anne Clarke, the profits arising from the sale of com- 
missions in the army. There could be no doubt of the sway 
which this woman—who was the daughter of a French polisher 
and the wife of a builder—had gained over the Duke, although 
she was by no means in her first youth when he became 
acquainted with her, and had never been over-burdened with 
moral scruples. She was a mercenary and designing creature 
who had led a wild and worthless life ; and she was doubtless 
quite capable of spreading abroad the impression that the 
surest road tu advancement in the service was to gain her 
favour, and that her favour was only to be secured by money. 
In 1807 the Duke's acquaintance with her ceased. She then 
furmed an intimacy of the same kind with Colonel Wardle, her 
pension was withdrawn, and in revenge—as no one can now 
doubt—she accused the Duke of participating with her in the 
proceeds of the scandalous sale of military appointments.* 
The House inquired into the charge, and after a searching in- 
vestigation, in which the King's favourite son was certainly not 





It is said that Mrs, Clarke died so recently as the year 1880, aged 95, 
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Mr. Charles Arbuthnot* to Mr. Croker. 


‘Treasury Chambers, September 23rd. 
My DEAR CROKER, 


I am sure you will not expect me to say a word upon the 
painful subject of the duel.t On the other more general sub- 
ject of the resignations I will write you a few hasty lines. The 
Duke of Portland's state of health made his resignation neces- 
sary. The question then was who should be his successor? 
Canning thought that the Minister ought to be in the House of 
Commons, and he was aware that the choice must be between 
him and Perceval. He felt that Perceval, having led the 
House, was the obvious person to become Minister; but he 
stated distinctly that in the event of such an arrangement he 
himself should retire. In short, he would not consent to re- 
main in office unless he were Prime Minister. 

Perceval, on the other hand, though of the same opinion as 
to the expediency of having the Minister in the Lower House, 
would have consented, and entreated Canning to consent, that 
the Duke's successor should be some third person in the House 
of Lords ; and I really believe that he would not have objected 
to any person for that situation whom Canning might have 
chosen to select. I know even that there was a doubt in 
Perceval's mind (who has the best regulated ambition I ever 
witnessed) whether for the general good he should yield to 
Canning’s pretensions; but his friends and relations would 
never have consented to such a lowering of himself, And so, 
alas, our two former champions in the House of Commons 
have for the time separated; but their separation has been 
painful to both, and there has been nothing between them but 
the extreme of cordiality. When it became certain that the 
loss of Canning was not to be avoided, the King directed his 
remaining servants to submit to him what they considered to 
be the best new arrangement. 

Their opinion has been (and it is now given to the King) that 
under the present circumstances their endeavour ought to be 
to form an Administration upon an extended basis; that the 
admission of Lord Sidmouth and his party might by counter- 





* (The lifelong friend of the Duke of Wellington, He lived with the Duke, 
and many interesting facts connected with their intimacy will be found in the 
course of this work.) 

+ [Between Lord Castlereagh and Canning.) 
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lately raised that your father was the author of the pretty lines 
beginning,— 
““Whoe'er like me with trembling anguish brings 
His heart’s whole treasure to fair Bristol's springs?” 

I suspect the doubt to have arisen from a different inscrip- 
tion, I believe to your mother, in Romsey Church, but of 
course not his. 

The other is rather personal and historical, Ward, in his 
Memoirs, just published, states in terms of compliment (which 
1 am far from deserving) that you and I owe our appointments 
in the Admiralty to the discernment of Lord Mulgrave. Now 
Lord Mulgrave wrote me the official proposition, and was very 
cordial and kind to me, but I owed the appointment to the 
Government, and especially to Mr. Perceval, by whose desire 
Lord Mulgrave made the official proposition. If you have no 
objection to tell me, I should be glad to know how it was with 
you. If you have the slightest, pray have no scruple in 
leaving my curiosity ungratified. My own impression was, 
that your station and University character suggested you at 
once to the framers of the new Government, and that if any- 
body in particular rang the bell it was old Lord Malmesbury. 


Ever, my dear Palmerston, 
Faithfully yours, 
J. W. Croker. 


Lord Palmerston to Mr. Croker. 
Carlton Gardens, June 17th, 1852. 
My EAR CROKER, 

‘There is, I believe, no statute of limitation as to epistolary 
debts, and you know by your own experience, no doubt, that 
letters have often remained unanswered by men overwhelmed 
with business from pressure of occupations, and not from any 
want of good will towards the writer, and therefore in clearing 
off “the gathered chaos of five office years” (if T may take a 
liberty with our great poct) I cannot refrain from assuring you 
that nothing but an endless repetition of ‘too much” every 
day prevented me from replying to two letters of yours which 
I received long ago, and which you may by this time have for- 
gotten. The replies, however, which I should have given if I 











* [‘ Memoirs of the Political and Literary Life of Robert Plumer Ward.’ 
1850] 
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Thomas Moore (October 26th, 1811), inviting him to call at his 
office, saying, “I should be glad to see you whenever you 
happen to pass my way. Iam almost always to be found at 
my desk.” This was literally true. He was very seldom absent 
from his duties, except during the time of his annual holiday. 
“For two and twenty years,” he wrote to Mr. Murray, in 1838, 
“T never quitted that office-room without a kind of uneasiness, 
like a truant boy ; and this feeling still clings tome.” A recent 
First Lord of the Admiralty has said that all which is best and 
most business like in the department was the legacy of Mr. 
Croker. He quickly made himself master of the details of 
work connected with the office. This thorough competency for 
his duties rendered him indispensable to the successive First 
Lords under whom he served, and it partly helped to explain 
the great influence which he exerted on all who came into con- 
tact with him in his official capacity. He once referred to 
himself in the House of Commons as a “servant of the Board,” 
but Sir Joseph Yorke, a former Lord of the Admiralty, 
promptly remarked that when he was at the Board “it was pre- 
cisely the other way.” The spirit in which he began his duties 
is indicated in a letter to his wife:-— 








October 12th, 1809. 

I am now thoroughly and completely in office, and up to my 
eyes in business, the extent of which is quite terrific; but with 
good assistance (which every one seems ready to give me) I 
hope to be able to get on. I must attend regularly from nine 
in the morning till four or five in the evening. I therefore 
shall rise early, and walk or ride for half-an-hour before I come 
to office.” Direct to me now tothe Admiralty, but you need not 
write “private,” as I open aif letters myself: tell this to Mrs. 
Casey, and desire her also to direct to me at the Admiralty. 


From Mr. Croker's Fournal. 


In the summer and autumn of 1809 some differences grew up 
in the Cabinet, which broke out into general notice by the 
strange event of a duel between Mr. Canning, Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, and Lord Castlereagh, Secretary of 
State for the War Department. This duel took place on the 
ast September (Thursday) on Putney Heath. Lord Yarmouth, 
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had made in the years previous to this time from 4o0/. to 600/. a 
year. I was, besides, fond of the profession itself. 

When I arrived in London, on the morning of the roth of 
October, I first saw Arbuthnot, Secretary of the Treasury, who 
told me all the news of the day ; but, as to myself, he said, I 
must accept, though I should be sure of being turned out in a 
weck, for that I was bound in honour to obey Mr. Perceval's 
wishes, who had thought so kindly of me; that when he wrote 
to desire the accession of Lords Grenville and Grey, he had 
determined, if they came in, to accept the Seals of the Home 
Department, and had declared that he stipulated but for one 
appointment, which was that I should be his Under-Secretary. 
I could, after this, have no doubt what to do, so I waited on 
Mr. Perceval, and accepted the office with many thanks. Next 
day I was appointed in form, and took my seat at the Board. 


The selection of a young and comparatively unknown man 
for such a post naturally gave rise to considerable outcry, but 
to this Mr. Croker paid little heed. A more serious difficulty 
presented itself in less than a month after his appointment, and 
at first it seemed probable that it would render his resignation 
inevitable. The circumstances are related in the following 
memorandum, which bears no date, but was evidently written 
towards the close of Mr. Croker’s life — 


I believe the fury of political parties never ran higher—they 
certainly in my threescore years of experience never ran so 
high—as on Mr. Perceval’s accession to office; and amidst a 
storm of accusation and reproach, of course a very prominent 
topic would be the appointment at such a crisis (it was the 
depth of the Walcheren disaster and the height of Buonaparte’s 
triumph on the Continent) to such an office as Secretary of the 
Admiralty of a “young” and “ briefless ” Irish barrister, though 
the epithets were rather overstrained—for I ‘was eight-and- 
twenty, and I had made professionally in the year before I came 
into Parliament 6oo/. But it certainly was un peu fort, and only 
to be accounted for by the straits to which the extraordinary 
circumstances in which Mr. Perceval was placed [had reduced 
him] and [by] his personal partiality for me. The outcry was 
very violent, and some accidents, with which, in fact, I had 
nothing to do, came in to increase the clamour. But luckily I 
was able to assert and keep my position, and I never heard, and 
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in resisting his own first suggestions under a misunderstand- 
ing of the case. 


Mr. Croker's firmness and integrity throughout this affair in- 
creased the high opinion of him which Mr. Perceval had already 
formed, and the vigour and tact which he displayed in the de- 
bates on the unlucky Walcheren expedition confirmed the repu- 
tation he had previously gained. But although he was assid- 
uous in the discharge of his parliamentary and official duties, he 
found time to pay some attention to those literary pursuits 
which had been the first to win his affection. All the routine 
duty which fell upon him—and he had to write or sign hun- 
dreds of letters every day, answer innumerable questions, and 
waste much of his time in personal interviews—did not prevent 





him getting through an astonishing amount of literary work. 
Perhaps this was the part of his day's task to which he turned 
with the greatest zest. He was at all times the master of a 
clear and manly style, and in none of his compositions does it 
show forth to greater advantage than in his letters. Political 
writing was somewhat artificial and ponderous, as a rule, when 
Mr, Croker entered the field; but his lighter hand and more 
dexterous touch were at once recognised as indicating the arrival 
of a new-comer who would be formidable, and whose support 
it was therefore desirable to secure. Imitations of the letters of 
“Junius” had been only too plentiful, but originality of style and 
thought were not common, and it was easily to be seen from 
the first that Mr. Croker was master of these advantages. Some 
of his early efforts had been in verse—epigrams on the names 
of London streets ; a few pasquinades ; and a spirited poem en- 
titled “ The Battles of Talavera,” which was highly successful, and 
which Lord Wellington appears to have read with “satisfaction.” 


My bear Sir, Badajos, Nov. 15th, 1809. 


I am much obliged to you for your letter of the 20th Oc- 
tober, and your poem, which I have read with great satisfac- 
tion. I did not think a battle could be turned into anything 
so entertaining. I heard with great pleasure that you were to 
be appointed Secretary of the Admiralty, in which situation, I 
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good use of it. In those days, it must be remembered, the news- 
papers did but a small part of the work which they undertake 
now, and the great movements which were impending in politi- 
cal parties were known to the public only by vague rumor, or 
were kept confined to the knowledge of a few well-informed 
men, It frequently happened that news of the greatest impor- 
tance was first made known to the country through the medium 
of the political article in the Edinburgh or Quarterly Reviews. 
Almost always that article was founded upon intelligence which 
had been communicated by the heads of the Ministry, or by the 
originators of some measure which was soon to become the uni- 
versal theme of discussion. It is evident from Mr. Croker’s cor- 
respondence that he went for the foundation of many of his 
essays to the men who alone could rightly know all the facts 
with which he had to deal, and thus in many cases an almost 
complete draft of the political article was supplied by the Duke 
of Wellington, by Sir Robert Peel, by Lord Stanley (Derby), or 
by some authority of equal weight on the question of the day. 
The case which Mr. Croker had thus prepared was always 
stated with great force and pungency, although to the reader of 
the present day the style may sometimes appear a little too 
elaborate and strained, while the mannerisms which character- 
ize so many of Mr. Croker’s printed compositions—entirely 
absent from his letters—especially his excessive use of italics 
and capitals, give them an archaic appearance which does not 
always correspond with the matter itself. The raw material fot 
much of the political history of the present century, from 1809 
onwards, will be found scattered in profusion, though mingled 
no doubt with strong partisan opinions, in the pages of the 
Quarterly Review. 

In all his articles, and in everything that he did, accuracy and 
truthfulness were most diligently sought for by Mr. Croker. 
His opinions, it must be confessed, were sometimes prejudiced 
and one-sided ; for he was an avowed party man of the old type, 
although his party zeal certainly did not exceed that which we 
find in his opponents of the Zdindurgh. But he always sought 
to ground himself thoroughly in the facts with which he had to 


™~ 





CHAPTER II. 
1810-1813. 


Politics in 1810—Rumoured Appointment of Henry Brougham in Mr. Croker’s 
place—The Regency Bill—The Prince Regent and the Whige—The ‘Lady 
of the Lake’—Incidents of the French War—Mr. Perceval on the Currency 
and on French Affairs—Difficulty of obtaining Continental News—Mr. Walter 
and the Zimes—Mr, Croker’s Assistance—Mr. Walter declines to support 
the Liverpool Ministry—A new First Lord at the Admiralty—Catholic Eman- 
cipation in Grattan's Bill—Elected for Athlone—The War of 1812 with the 
United States—English and American Frigates—Mr. Croker’s Suggestion 
to English Naval Officers—Robert Peel on Mr. Canning and Lord Wellesley— 
Peel on his Life in Ireland—Robert Southey on his Literary Work—Ofice 
Seekers and their Reception—Walter Scott and Robert Southey—The 
Laureateship—Thomas Moore—Proposed Sale of an Office—The Prince 
Regent. 


Tue complete series of Mr. Croker's own Letters, carefully 
copied into well-bound volumes, begins in 1811, and extends to 
1834. Within this period, and especially between the years 1814 
and 1830, scarcely anything of importance appears to be miss- 
ing ; before the first date, and after the last, the correspondence 
must have been somewhat irregularly kept, although a large 
proportion of the letters received by Mr. Croker was preserved. 
His replies to these letters are, in many cases, not to be found. 
It is probable that during the first year or two of Mr. Croker’s 
official life, he gave little attention to his private correspond- 
ence ; his time was almost wholly taken up with the routine 
duties which daily pressed upon him, and with his parliament- 
ary work. He had been alittle more than a year in his new 
position before there seemed to be a probability of his losing it. 
In 1810, politics were in a highly unsettled state, and the gen- 
eral expectation was that a change of Ministry could not be 
long deferred. The derangement of the King (George III.) 
recurred in so decided a form that little hope was entertained of 
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[ hear from a good hand thar the King is doing much better 
than she cubic reports would give us ground for believing— 
ais: umstaace of amy interest which I have to 
Te few people [see all come to me with 








oe the two Larter. I have not even the means 
afear. About Spain I am at this moment 
ry anxicus, aad about Russia [ sincerely hope she may not 
brea with France too soun A feverish and jealous peace I 
taing more usefui thaa unconnected and uncombined war. Such 
a peace might end in a general war ; such a war could but end 
ia a gesera. subjection. 

But the greater part of Mr. Croker's correspondence at this 
pe of Lterary or social interest. In the two following 
letters, Waiter Scott requests Mr. Croker's acceptance of the 
+ Lady of the Lake” (published in 1810), and expresses his thanks 
for * Talavera’ — 











Water Scott to Mr. Croker. 
Edinbargh, May 3rd, 1810, 
My pear Siz, 


This comes to entreat your obliging acceptance of a certain 
square volume called *The Lady of the Lake.’ I am now en- 
abled to send her to my friends as the Romans of yore used to 
lend their wives, and greatly it is to my own relief ; for never 
was man more bored of his wife (and that’s a bold word) than 
I am of the said Lady. I hope, however, you will find her 
agreeable company for an evening or two—and I don’t think 
you will be disposed greatly to abuse me for using your cover 
for another copy to be left at Hatchard’s for Canning, who did 
me the honour to wish to see it as soon as possible. I would 
you were all together again, and am apt to hope it may yet 
come round. 

Believe me, dear sir, 
Ever your truly obliged, 
Watrer Scort. 
Oct. roth, [1810}. 
My pear Sir, 

I drop you these few lines, not to engage you in correspond- 
ence, for which I am aware you have so little time, but merely 
to thank you very sincerely for the eighth edition of your beau- 
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This gentleman, I understand, has a house at Birchington, 
where he usually s/eeps, and for this purpose Margate Roads is 
a very convenient place for his vessel to lie in. The Admiral 
must be remarkably good-natured to grant him this indulgence, 
so advantageous to the enemy's privateers. 
Ramsgate, July 27th, 1810. 

Last night, about eight o'clock, I had the mortification of see- 
ing from my window two French lugger privateers very quickly 
take possession of an Ordnance Hoy close astern to the Gal- 
loper Light, and in the face of our whole squadron in the Downs, 
not one of which attempted to move a peg. Without pretend- 
ing to much knowledge of naval tactics, I cannot help feeling, 
as everybody here feels, that there is some mismanagement of 
our naval force in the Channel, or the enemy would not dare, 
in the height of summer and during fine weather and broad 
daylight, come over and beard us close to our own coast ; it is 
mortifying enough to hear people publicly crying out, ‘Aye, 
this is what we get for paying taxes to keep up the navy; a 
French privateer is not worth capturing, she will not pay the 
charges of condemnation.” If there be truth in this, Mr. Yorke* 
will have the merit of curing the evil by the promotion of 
Brown and Maxwell. 

I am, dear Croker, 
Yours faithfully, 
J. Barrow. 
Mr. Perceval to Mr. Croker. 


Sunday, Nov. r1th, 1810. 
Dear CRoKER, 


I thank you for the sight of H.'s pamphlet} I have run 
through it, I cannot say read it, for it requires much more read- 
ing than I have had time yet to give it. It is in many parts 
very able—in all very specious; in many, however, I presume 
to think, very fallacious, and particularly unfair in keeping out 
of sight so much as it does the circumstance of interrupted 
commercial intercourse with the Continent which in my opin- 
ion is sufficient, together with the causes which he mentions, to 
account for almost all these symptoms and phenomena which he 
ascribes solely to the supposed excess in our paper circulation. 





“® [Mr. Charles Yorke, The First Lord of the ‘Admiralty.] 
+ [The pamphlet referred to was published in 1810 by Mr. Huskisson, and 


‘was entitled ‘ The Question Concerning the Depreciation of our Currency Stated 
and Examined,” 
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are not circumstances which must be removed before “things 
can be restored to their natural course”? Yet over these cir- 
cumstances Parliament has no control. 

We want gold, and Huskisson supposes it to exist in suffi- 
cient quantity on the Continent. Our warehouses are clogged 
with merchandise which the Continent would be most glad to 
purchase, but their tyrant will not let them; if he would, we 
should get their gold in exchange. Till, then, such an alter- 
ation takes place in the world as will admit of the freer inter- 
course in trade, no measure can be effectual as to the object of 
acquiring that gold but one which may at once prevent our 
buying those articles from the Continent which they wish to 
sell, and which we indispensably want—I say indispensably, if we 
are to carry on the war ; and that shall put a stop to that im- 
mense foreign expenditure which, as long as the war continues 
on, would drain out of this country every new importation of 
gold and silver which any purchasers, however extravagant of 
the Bank, could possibly procure. 

The difficulty of getting trustworthy news from the Continent 
at this period was great, and it is well known that no one dis- 
played greater enterprise and spirit in the endeavour to over- 
come the difficulty, and to satisfy the very reasonable demands 
of the public for prompt information, than Mr. John Walter, of 
the Zimes—the son of the original proprietor, The Times had 
its special packet boats running, but they were frequently inter- 
fered with under one pretext or another, and the Government 
officials did not scruple to try by every means in their power to 
enable their own organs to leave the independent journal far 
behind in the race. Mr. Walter was not to be beaten. His 
organization and plans were so perfect that in 1809 he was able 
to announce the capitulation of Flushing two days before the 
news was otherwise known, even tothe Ministry. Early in 
Mr. Croker’s official career Mr. Walter addressed several letters 
to him on the subject. 


Mr. Fohn Walter to Mr. Croker. 
Printing House Square, May gth, 1811. 
Sr, 
I take the liberty of addressing you upon a subject which has 
been suggested to me in relation to the procurement of French 
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Mr. Fohn Walter to Mr. Croker. 
‘Wednesday night, May 2oth, [1812]. 
My pear Sir, 

I learn from the evening papers that no important changes 
will take place in the Administration. This, I confess, appears 
to me to be acircumstance of that nature which must oblige 
me to consider attentively the part I ought to take in so per- 
plexing situation of things’ I have much to thank you for on 
the score of friendly communications, and many motives for 
personal esteem and respect ; but I cannot, I fear, extend these 
sentiments much beyond yourself, or at least not to the general 
body of the Administration, as it is at present likely to be com- 
posed. I hope, therefore, you will not think me taking too 
great a liberty if I frankly inform you that I must hesitate 
at engaging by implication to support a body of men so criti- 
cally situated, and so doubtful of national support, as those to 
whom public affairs are now likely to be entrusted. This politi- 
cal separation, however—if such it be—will produce no breach 
on my part of personal esteem ; but it might seem unfair in me 
to receive farther assistance, when I cannot make the return, 
which I have hitherto done with so much pleasure. 

I remain, with great respect, my dear Sir, 
Your faithful and obliged servant, 
Joun Water, Jun. 


Mr. Croker to Sir Richard Keats, 
March 31st, 1812, 

Mr. Yorke and Sir Richard Bickerton left us [the Admiralty] 
on the 2th instant, Sir Richard to hoist his flag at Portsmouth, 
and Mr. Yorke to rear turnips at his saline farm at Bonington. 
The latter is really a loss to the public service ; he was indefa- 
tigable in his attention to his duty, and I believe acted in the 
most conscientious manner in the discharge of it ; but we had 
been very unlucky in his time, and so many untoward circum- 
stances, together with a disposition naturally anxious and ner- 
vous, rendered him at last heartily tired of the Admiralty; and 
he insisted on retiring, very much to the regret of the Govern- 
ment, and I even believe of the Regent. 

Lord Melville* is a most amiable and worthy man, and very 





* [The new First Lord.] 
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Lord Wellington to Mr. Croker. 
Cartaxo, December 20th, 1810. 
My pear Sir, 

Iam very much obliged to you for your notes to the 4th 
inst., and I am happy to learn that the King is doing so well. 

In regard to affairs here I must continue to do what I think 
will be good for the people of England under all the circum- 
stances of the case, and not what I learn from this or from that 
print will please them. 

The licentiousness of the press, and the presumption of the 
editors of the newspapers, which is one of the consequences of 
their licentiousness, have gone near to stultify the people of 
England ; and it makes one sick to hear the statements of sup- 
posed facts, and the comments upon supposed transactions 
here, which have the effect only of keeping the minds of the 
people of England in a state of constant alarm and anxiety, and 
of expectation which must be disappointed. 

In the early part of the campaign all was alarm and gloomy 
anxiety ; the British army was doomed to destruction, and I 
was to be well thought of if I could bring any part of it off the 
Peninsula without disgrace. Then came the battle of Burgos 
and nothing would then suit the editors of the newspapers but 
that Massena’s army should be destroyed, although it was 
20,000 men stronger than mine in that action; and, making a 
very large allowance for reinforcements to mine in the retreat, 
and for losses to the enemy in their advance, the numbers must 
have been nearly equal in the first days in October. Those who 
have seen or know anything of armies are aware that a com- 
bined army made up as mine is, and always has been, partly of 
recruits and in a grcat measure of soldiers in a state of con- 
valescence, and composed of officers unaccustomed to the great 
operations of war, is not equal to a French army; and those 
who have been engaged with a French army know that it is not 
so very easily destroyed, even by one equal to contend with it. 
But nothing will suit editors (friends and foes are alike) but 
that the enemy should be swept from the face of the earth ; and 
for a month they kept the people of England in trembling ex- 
Ppectation of receiving the accounts of an action which was to 
relieve Europe from the yoke of the tyrant. 

Then every word in a despatch is not only scrupulously 
weighed and canvassed, but synonymous terms are found out 
for, and false arguments are founded upon, expressions to which 
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and to the world to show them that the whole system in France 
is falsehood and fraud, and that not a word of truth is ever 
published in France, particularly respecting the affairs of the 
Peninsula; and whatever proofs of these facts may have been 
drawn from these papers and from the circumstances known to 
the whole world, not an editor has taken the smallest notice of 
them. On the contrary, I understand that, when these publica- 
tions reached England, notes were changed, and it was again 
supposed we were in a bad way. Even now it is represented, 
and with success, that England must pay the expense of feeding 
the people of Lisbon!!! 

However grievous it is, and however injurious to the country, 
I cannot avoid laughing when I reflect upon all this folly ; and 
I don't know why I have taken the trouble of writing you so 
much upon it. I shall either fight a battle or not as I shall find 
it advantageous. The enemy have suffered enormously, and at 
this moment, including Spaniards, I have the inferior army by 
ten thousand men. But there is a great deal of difference (par- 
ticularly in the blood to be spilt) between fighting in a position 
which I choose or in one in which the enemy choose to fight! 
And the difference makes the question which the London edi- 
tors and their readers cannot comprehend. There are, besides, 
some other considerations to be weighed upon which I will not 
trouble after having written you so long a letter about nothing, 
but to which it is obvious that these same wise gentlemen have 
never adverted. 

Ever, my dear Sir, 
Yours most faithfully, 
WELLINGTON. 


During the year 1812 there occurred the serious differences 
with the United States which led to war between the two coun- 
tries. English seamen who deserted the Royal service were 
glad to enter that of the American Government, where they 
deemed themselves secure. The captains under whom they 
served refused to allow their vessels to be searched by British 
ships, and in this course they were sustained by the authorities 
at Washington. The dispute had been going on ever since the 
outbreak of the war with France, and France herself had in- 
jured the commerce of the United States more than England, 
by the restrictions she had placed upon American trade. This 
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him to issue a confidential circular, which he believed would 
produce important results. The following is the circular :— 

My Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty having received 
intelligence that several of the American ships of war are now 
at sea, I have their Lordships’ commands to acquaint you there- 
with, and that they do not conceive that any of his Majesty's 
frigates should attempt to engage, single handed, the larger 
class of American ships, which, though they may be called 
frigates, are of a size, complement, and weight of metal much 
beyond that class, and more resembling line-of-battle ships. 

In the event of one of his Majesty's frigates under your 
orders falling in with one of these ships, his captain should en- 
deavour in the first instance to secure the retreat of his 
Majesty's ship, but if he finds that he has an advantage in sail- 
ing he should endeavour to manceuvre, and keep company with 
her, without coming to action, in the hope of falling in with 
some other of his Majesty’s ships, with whose assistance the 
enemy might be attacked with a reasonable hope of success. 

It is their Lordships’ further directions that you make this 
known as soon as possible to the several captains commanding 
his Majesty's ships. 

Mr. Croker always maintained that there was nothing in these 
instructions to prevent an officer from fighting if he thought he 
could do so with success ; the Admiralty merely assumed the re- 
sponsibility of restraining high-spirited men from unnecessarily 
seeking a contest with ships of nominally the same class but 
which, in reality, were far superior in strength. This fighting 
spirit led to the celebrated duel between the Shannon and the 
Chesapeake, in which the British commander won. It was, how- 
ever, a somewhat barren victory. The circular issued by Mr. 
Croker was successful in its object. No more unequal fights 
took place. In illustration of the difficulty the Admiralty had 
in obtaining correct information, Mr. Croker used to say that 
when one of the American large frigates was at Spithead shortly 
before the war broke out, some officers were ordered to visit her 
and report the result of their inspection. They expressed the 
opinion that she differed but little from our first-class frigates, 
though, as it eventually turned out, she was in every way 
superior. 
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If I understood, as I believe I did, the offers made to Can- 
ning, I think they were fair ones, as he himself must have thought 
when he accepted them; and as to keeping him down, the 
Government know his power too well not to wish to have it ex- 
erted in their favour. 

I think in the worst event we shall gain one here, in the best 
we shall have six friends in the place of six enemies, but that is 
supposing three of the old members who remain in to be equally 
friendly, and three of the new ones to have the disposition 
which is now attached to them. 

I am, dear Croker, 
Yours affectionately, 
Rosert Peet. 


In another letter Peel gives some account of his mode of life 
in Ireland = 


I have survived the hospitality of Ireland hitherto, contrary 
to my expectation. I have scarcely dined once at home since 
my arrival. I see no great prospect of it for some time to come, 
excepting with about twenty-five guests) I am just opening 
upon the campaign, and have visions of future feasts studded 
with Lord Mayors and Sheriffs Elect. I fancy I see some who 
think that the Government of England have a strange notion of 
Ireland when they put a man here who drinks port, and as little 
of that as he can. The Governor of the Bank remarked with 
horror that I was not fully impressed with the necessity of 
toasting the glorious memory. 


One of the great troubles of Mr. Croker’s life at the Admi- 
ralty arose from the avalanche of applications for office which 
fell upon his desk day after day and year after year. At that 
period, when official favour was all that was required to get a 
man into the service of his country, everybody occupying an 
official position was beset with applicants for place, and Mr. 
Croker appears to have been besieged from morning till night. 
His friends were importunate, and yet he had no places to give 
away. He was very chary indeed about using his influence 
over the Board of Admiralty, for he considered that it was no 
part of his duty to recommend any person for employment, and 
he was strongly opposed to anything which savoured of jobbery 
in public offices. Some of the applications which were sprung 
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It is quite evident, however, that Mr. Croker’s kindness of 
heart induced him to exert his influence in various ways for the 
benefit of such of his friends as seemed to have a fair claim 
upon his consideration. Thus he obtained an appointment for 
Mr. Thomas Scott, who was described by his brother, the great 
novelist, as “a very honest and pleasant fellow.” At a later 
period, he endeavoured to get ason of Robert Burns a clerk- 
ship in the Mint, but failed. In 1813, he had some share in 
placing Robert Southey in the post of Poet Laureate, which 
had been offered to Scott and declined. Southey accepted it 
under an implied condition which is now taken for granted on 
all sides. 

Robert Southey to Mr. Croker. 
Streatham, Saturday Afternoon, 
[Probably in September, 1813,] 

Twenty years ago, when I had a reputation to win, it would 
have been easy for me to furnish odes upon demand on any 
subject. This is no longer the case. I should go to the task 
like a schoolboy, with reluctance and a sense of incapacity for 
executing it well ; but unless I could so perform it as to give 
credit to the office, certain it is that the office could give none 
to me. 

But if these periodical exhibitions were dispensed with, and I 
were left to write upon great events, or to be silent, according 
as the spirit moved, I should then thankfully accept the office 
as a mark of honourable distinction, which it would then be- 
come. 

I write thus to you, not as proposing terms to the Prince, an 
impropriety of which I should be fully aware, but as to a friend 
who has more than once shown me acts of kindness which I had 
no reason to expect and by whose advice I would be guided. 

In the previous month of May, Southey had published his 
‘Life of Nelson,’ a work which he had expanded from an 
article in the Quarterly Review, at Mr. Murray's suggestion. Mr. 
Croker at once formed the opinion of this performance which 
has ever since been entertained by the public ; and he wrote to 
Southey an encouraging letter, prophesying that the book 
would always be ‘The Popuar Life of Nelson,’ and entering 
into some interesting particulars concerning the battle of Co- 
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ous difficulty in connection with his Bermuda appointment 
(Registrar to the Admiralty Court), the duties of which the 
poet found it convenient to discharge by deputy. This prob- 
ably accounts for the fervour of his protestations of friendship. 
“In warmth of feeling,” he declared, “I will not be outdone, 
and I assure you it is with all my heart and soul that I enter 
into the renewal of our friendship.” With his gratitude for the 
past was mingled a “lively sense of favours to come,” for he 
attempted soon after this to induce Mr. Croker to help him in 
a project, which he had much at heart, for clandestinely selling 
his appointment to his deputy—a proposal, as Moore coolly 
admitted in his letter (December 22nd, 1809), which “sounds 
very like one of those transactions which we patriots cry out 
against as unworthy of the great Russell and Algernon Syd- 
ney.” Mr. Croker declined to undertake this commission, but 
he gave him some counsel which, had it been followed, would 
have saved Moore from the embarrassments brought upon him 
by his deputy a few years later. 
Mr. Croker to Thomas Moore. 
Nov. 13th, 1813. 

I wish I could give you any more agreeable advice on the 
subject of your office than that which I before have given, 
namely, that you should yourself go out and look after your 
profits. I have no doubt that they are well worth your doing 
so, and in your (since acquired) character of father of a family, 
I really think it is your bounden duty to look after your family 
interests. It is very unpoetical, and very un-Irish, and very 
unromantic to attend to worldly cares, but if not attended to 
they at last become too strong for the most poetical head and 
the most ardent heart. 

The following letter is of an earlier date, but it may fitly be 
placed here, in further illustration of the respect which Moore 
at this period felt for Mr. Croker. 


Thomas Moore to Mr. Croker. 
Keyworth, Lancashire, May 22nd, 1812, 
My pear CROKER, 
I dare say you have heard of my having appeared suddenly 
to my friends in the new characters of a husband and a father. 
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asked me to go to the Pavilion Wednesday and Thursday, or 
as long as I can stay. 


The victory referred to was that gained by Wellington over 
Soult, in the battle of the Pyrenees. The intimacy with the 
Prince Regent, begun a few months before this letter was 
written, was continued after the Prince succeeded to the 
throne ; and it led to the king imparting to Mr. Croker his own 
story—which was not always the same story—of his relations 
with Mrs. Fitzherbert. Mr. Croker, however, was much too 
sincere and plain-spoken to be a model courtier, as the Duke 
of Clarence discovered when he had official dealings with him 
at the Admiralty. 
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ter, Mr. Croker took the trouble to seek out the captain of the 
Boyne, and to get the desired permission. Either Lord Byron 
changed his mind, or he could not get ready in time, for he did 
not sail by this vessel. A little later, in reply to a similar re- 
quest from Mr. Canning, Mr. Croker was obliged to make the 
following explanation, which serves incidentally to show how 
reluctant he was all through his life to ask for anything for 
himself: “A young lady, a cousin of my own, who had been 
residing with Mrs. Croker these last five years, and who was 
ordered to Lisbon for the same cause as the young lady you 
mention, sailed in a merchant vessel this day week, in a convoy 
protected by three King’s ships, in none of which I could take 
the liberty of asking a passage for her.” 

Another application of Canning’s is worthy, perhaps, of 
passing notice from the fact that it solicited Mr. Croker’s good 
offices in favour of Mr. Gladstone “of Liverpool,” whose son, 
the future Prime Minister, was then not five years old :— 


Mr. Canning to Mr. Croker. 
Liverpool Office, May 16th, 1814. 
My bear Sir, 

Now that the general question of convoy is disposed of, I 
am earnestly entreated earnestly to entreat your re-consider- 
ation of the particular case of a ship for which, if a licence 
is not obtained to sail without convoy, her voyage will have 
to be undertaken at a heavy loss. It is the ship Kingsmill of 
Liverpool, belonging to Mr. Gladstone, destined for the East 
Indies—a ship of between 5 and 600 tons, armed—‘‘a small fri- 
gate in appearance "—and capable of beating off any ordinary 
privateer that might attack her. She is quite ready to put to 
sea this week, She isa venture of 40,000/., and the delay of 
waiting for a convoy would be highly detrimental to the owner. 
That she was not ready for the last convoy which sailed is to be 
attributed to the novelty of the undertaking. The singularity 
of the case seems to preclude any danger of its being consi- 
dered as a precedent for licences for merchant ships of smaller 
force. 

I am ever, my dear Sir, 
Very sincerely yours, 
, Grorcz Cannina, 
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Not only had Mr. Croker become by this time a regular con- 
tributor to the Quarterly Review, but he was associated with Mr. 
Peel and Lord Palmerston in supplying political squibs and 
lyrics to the Courier newspaper, resembling in general features 
the ‘ Anti-Jacobin’ and the ‘Rolliad.’ The verses are chiefly 
parodies of Moore's ‘Irish Melodies,’ or of Byron's songs, and 
are far above the ordinary level of such compositions, although 
there is nothing so remarkably brilliant in them as to call for 
their republication. Most of the allusions to persons or events 
would now be pointless; the spirit of the verse has long since 
evaporated. The various pieces were collected and published 
in 1815, under the title of Zhe New Whig Guide, and for many 
years afterwards quotations from them were common in period- 
ical literature. A work of a different kind was undertaken by 
Mr. Croker in the autumn of 1815—a retrospect of the chief in- 
cidents in Bonaparte's career, prepared for the Quarterly. The 
escape from Elba, the Emperor's defeat by the Prussians at 
Ligny, and his overthrow at Waterloo, were events which caused 
everything else then going on in the world to be put out of 
sight and forgotten. In March, Mr. Croker sent the following 
account of the state of affairs to his friend Canning, who was 
then Ambassador Extraordinary at Lisbon : 


Mr. Croker to Mr. Canning. 
March 13th, 1815. 

You will already have heard by your post from Madrid that 
Buonaparte has landed in France ; and the English papers will 
tell you all the details as far as they have been published. I can 
only add that my private letters from Paris are very satisfactory. 
Great inguidtude, but it is that of loyalty, and my friends describe 
the crowds that throng the Tuileries as evincing the best spirit 
possible. But I have also seen letters that state that there is a 
good deal of indifference with regard to both parties. The fact 
I take to be this, that the nation is fully content with the Bour- 
bons, that the higher officers who have something to lose are 
likely to adhere to the king ; that the great class of réformés, who 
are as ill off as they can be, must be inclined to take tickets in 
Napoleon's lottery, and that the common soldiers to a man are 
Bonapartists ; but the whole people is so volatile, that their 
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and sketches made at that time, and forwarded regularly to his 
wife, present a curious picture of the French capital during the 
English occupation. Mr. Peel and Mr. Vesey (afterwards Lord) 
Fitzgerald accompanied him on this journey. 
Mr. Croker to his Wife. Extracts. 
Paris, July rath, 1815. 

The town is full of troops, particularly Prussians ; but there 
are a good many English ; it was amusing to us to see the old 
Life Guards patrolling the Boulevard last night, as they used 
to do Charing Cross during the Corn riots. 

I got up this morning three hours at least before my com-" 
panions, walked through the Palais Royal, where I found a 
strong English guard. I spoke to the soldiers, and they were 
rather surprised to see me. They looked very strange amongst 
this blue-coated nation. I then went to the Carrousel, where 
about 2,000 Prussians are bivouacked: they are very picturesque 
and savage. . 

The King appeared last night at the windows of the Tuileries 
when we were at dinner, and I really never heard such shouts 
and cries and other demonstrations of joy as he was received 
with ; and as we came along through the whole country, all the 
villagers cried “Vive le Roi!" with great enthusiasm. As we 
drove into Abbeville, where the garrison were savage Buona- 
Ppartists, the townspeople huzzaed and cried “Vive le Roi!" as 
we came in, to the great vexation of the military who attended 
us through the town. 

When I went to Castlereagh’s, he said he had sent for me to 
meet the Duke of Otranto (Fouché) and the Count de Jaucourt, 
the Minister of Marine, to concoct measures for the capture of 
Buonaparte. Jaucourt came with Fouché’s apology, and an 
appointment that we should all meet at a conference at Talley- 
rand’s that evening. 

I was so detained by writing the draft of the paper that was 
to be submitted to the Conference that I came late for dinner. 
We were all English except Marshal Prince Wrede, the Bava- 
rian, a good-looking, agreeable, gentlemanly man. After din- 
ner we went and walked in the Tuileries, to see the people 
dancing and singing and shouting under the King's window. 
I never saw so gay, and hardly a more touching, scene. After 
idling there for a couple of hours, we went to Talleyrand’s to do 
our business, and there we found a little kind of ma/e assembly. 
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citizens when they should have provided against the common 
enemy. In speaking of the battle of Waterloo, Denon said to 
Buonaparte, “You have been beaten moiti¢ malheur, moitid tra- 
hison.” This we observed escaped him by accident; he com- 
plained greatly of the Prussians, expressed great anxiety for 
the monuments, and said that he was “‘malheureux to have to 
do with a déte féroce, un animal indécrottable, le Prince Blucher.” 
Saturday, July 15th—We went to the Gallery of the Louvre at 
11 o'clock, and stayed there a couple of hours. We met Apsley, 
and all four went off to see the English army encamped in the 
Bois de Boulogne. An army encamped does not answer the 
expectations one entertains of it. It looks more like a fair than 
anything imartial, for you see very few red coats worn. The 
soldiers had made themselves nice little huts with the boughs 
and branches of trees, and I think that the mischief they are 
doing to the wood will in the end improve its beauty, as they 
break the long formal lines of the rows of trees, and cutting 
down half-a-dozen leave one or two standing here and there. 
On our return Fitzgerald went to the Palais Royal, and Peel 
and I went wandering through the town. We afterwards dined 
at Roberts's, a gaming tavern, where we had an excellent dinner, 
but it cost us 24 francs each. After dinner we went to the 
Variétés. My gentlemen, not understanding a syllable, got 
tired, and would not sit it out. I did, and saw, besides the 
“Singe Voleur,’ which I had seen before, ‘Sage et Coquette’ 
and ‘Les Pensionnaires’; the last was agreeable enough, but 
none of them were very risible. I have not yet seen Potier. 
July 16th—The Pére Elysée sent us an order for the King’s 
Mass, where we went at half-past 12. There was a greater 
crowd than when you were there, and as there was not a court 
mourning, everything was much gayer. After the mass, we fol- 
lowed the King on his return. He showed himself with Mon- 
sieur and the Duc de Berri at the balcony that looks towards 
the garden to a very loyal multitude that were assembled below. 
We afterwards went through the Salles des Maréchaux, de la 
Paix, and du Throne, into the gallery. We were the only 
people not in uniform, but the Pére passed us on quite well. 
We here saw Marshals Marmont, Augereau, Massena, Keller- 
man, Moncey, Macdonald; the latter was not dressed as a 
marshal, but as a peer of France. He went the other day to 
the King dressed as a National Guard. Has he the good taste 
to be ashamed of belonging to such a corps as the Marshal's, or 
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ugly old woman, and a Mademoiselle Chasse, her friend, a 
pretty young one. At so quiet a dinner you may judge there 
was not much interesting conversation, and accordingly I have 
not often been at a dinner of which I had less to tell. The 
wonder was to find ourselves at table with Fouché, who, to be 
sure, looks very like what one would naturally suppose him to 
be—a sly old rogue ; but I think he seems to feel » passion of 
which I did not expect to find him capable; I mean shame, for 
he looks conscious and embarrassed. He is a man about 5 
ft.7 in. high, very thin, with a grey head, cropped and pow- 
dered, and a very acute expression of countenance. Talley- 
rand, on the other hand, is fattish for a Frenchman ; his ankles 
are weak and his feet deformed, and he totters about in a 
strange way. His face is not at all expressive, except it be of a 
kind of drunken stupor ; in fact, he looks altogether like an old 
fuddled, lame, village schoolmaster, and his voice is deep and 
hoarse. I should suspect that at the Congress his most natural 
employment would be keeping the unruly boys in order. We 
dined very late—that is, for Paris, for we were not at table till 
half-past six. We afterwards went to the Théatre Feydau, 
where we had ‘Richard Coeur de Lion’ and ‘Les Heéritiers 
Michau.’ The latter is a pretty little piece made last year on 
the King’s return. I shall tell you the story when we meet. 

Think of the Buonapartists having the audacity to wear little 
marks of distinction, signals to know one another. These last 
few days the sign (no longer the violet) was a red pink, in op- 
position to the white pinks ; and on Sunday night a serious riot 
took place on the Boulevard St. Martin between two of the 
King’s bodyguard and some red pink men, who insulted and pur- 
sued them till they took refuge in one of the theatres, which 
the mob were going to storm, but that the guard was called 
out, which put an end to the tumult; but, notwithstanding this 
disaffection of the blackguards and soldiery, I really never saw 
more general or unequivocal testimonies of loyalty than one 
sees in the generality of the people. I am sure last night at 
Feydau the bursts of joy and triumph at every allusion flatter- 
ing to the King exceeded what could under any circumstances 
like the present have been expected. 

Late last night Castlereagh sent me a copy of a note from 
Fouché, announcing. that Buonaparte had gone on board the 
Bellerophon, Capt. Maitland. He, it seems, wanted to stipu- 
late for conditions, but that, being refused, he said he would 
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to be presented to the King; there were about thirty persons, 
Russians and English, to be presented. Among the latter, 
Lords Stewart, Clancarty, Alvanley, Clive, Sir W. Colthurst, 
Sir John Shelley, the gentlemen of the Embassy, and ourselves. 
The King told me he was happy to rervir me, hobbled round us 
all, and said in English, “ Gentlemen, I am very glad to see you 
all here.” We then went to pay our respects to Monsieur. He 
recollected me perfectly, and the first word he said was, “ Well, 
you have got Buonaparte aboard your squadron.” He then 
reminded us that it was to-day just a month from the battle of 
Waterloo, “Quelle superbe bataille.” He spoke to everybody, 
and did his part of the farce well enough. We then went ina 
body to the Duke de Berri’s; but here we only wrote down our 
names. 

Fuly 19th.—After looking at about 5,000 men of the Austrian 
army, who were drawn up along the Boulevards (for the pur- 
pose of being reviewed by the two Emperors and the King of 
Prussia), we set off for Neuilly, where we breakfasted with Sir 
Lowry Cole, in a very nice villa on the banks of the Seine, 
which was assigned to him as his quarters. After breakfast we 
set out, Apsley, Peel, and Cole on horseback, Fitzgerald and I 
in the barouche ; we first went along the river-side to St. Cloud, 
which we found in possession of old Blucher and his staff ; the 
great hall was a common guard-house, in which the Prussians 
were drinking, spitting, smoking, and sleeping in all directions. 
No mischief, however, had been done, except to one old china 
jar, which had been broken by accident in the billiard-room. 
The gallery was perfectly infact. Blucher occupied Buona- 
parte’s own apartment, and we did not see it, as we had no 
mind to disturb the old man ; but I hear that a good many, 
even English officers and others, have helped themselves to 
books out of the library as marks of triumph. 

Peel and Fitzgerald are gone to visit the Catacombs. I went 
to pay a visit to my new friend, the Minister of Marine, who 
has asked me to take a family dinner with him, and Madame de 
Jaucourt, tomeet General Becker—the officer who was charged 
with the surveillance of Buonaparte, that I may hear some 
details from him on the subject of his late transactions.* M. 
de Jaucourt told me a few particulars which he had had from 








* [General Becker received his commission to keep Napoleon under surveillance 
in June, 1815. Vide Las Casas, ‘Mémorial de Sainte-Héléne,’ L pp. 28-32.) 
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enclosed him a copy of one of his Monieurs, in which he ac- 
cused England of assassination and every other horror. La 
Place said that Buonaparte ought to have died, if not by his own 
hand (which, however, he seemed to think would be better than 
not dying at all), at least in battle. I said, he preferred living 
like a Grecian, to dying like a Roman. They all seemed to 
agree that he had no cart, either in the sense of magnanimity 
or feeling ; and M. de Jaucourt told us a saying, ua mot, of his 
mother : “et pour le cceur, Napoléon, il en vou/ut.” She meant 
to say that he had a disposition to feel ; just enough to make him 
wish that he had hada heart. Madame La Princesse said she 
had heard him say that he had /e caur d /a tée, on some par- 
ticular occasion, and that one who was by said afterwards, that 
he was glad he had it anywhere. I told them that an English- 
man (I meant Douglas) who had seen him in Elba, had found 
him very amiable ; upon which they all cried out in chorus, 
“du tout, du tout :" no, he was great and splendid and what you 
will, mats pour aimable non, du tout; and men and women vied 
with one another in asserting the brusquerie of his manners. 
Becker said that in his way of conferring a favour he always di- 
minished its value, and instead of grving one anything he threw 
it at his head. They seemed tothink that he was fond of Marie 
Louise and had treated her with great attention—but he never 
opened his lips about her in this latter period ; when General 
Becker said something to him, as they were walking in the 
garden of Malmaison the day before they set off, about the 
Austrian court and its policy, Buonaparte gave him a little slap 
on the lips with the back of his hand, and said laughingly, 
“tais toi, tais toi, mon ami, tu ne connais rien a ces gens 1a.” 
And of course the subject was never renewed, though Becker 
had agreat wish to have heard him speak of the Empress. 
Whenever he talked of the battle of Waterloo, he accused 
Ney of losing it by making an attack without orders, which 
he said divided his forces and his aéfention, It was good to 
hear Becker talk of the battle having been gained, and merely 
lost afterwards by an accident. 1 asked him if he had ever 
known a battle lost, but by an accident of the same sort ; and 
the Princess said that if the General had any way of reducing 
war to a certainty and abolishing accidents and chances, she 
would go to battle herself. I think all the French laughed very 
good-humouredly at the General, who, however, did not seem 
inclined to admit that the French were beaten, and was quite 
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bled. But whether it be (as I fancy it is) that the people 
of Paris are not so prone to gather into crowds as we are, or 
that they are sulky and would not come out, I cannot tell, 
but there really was no concourse of spectators ; even where 
the sovereigns stood, I believe I exceed when I say there 
were 200 persons assembled to look on ; though the place would 
have easily contained 20,000. 

‘Fuly 22nd.—Went to Lady Castlereagh’s, who had a supper ; 
Peel and Fitz. were lazy, and would not dress themselves to 
come. I had rather not have gone, but as I had promised her 
verbally, I thought it would be rude not to go. The greatest 
folks there were the Duke, who wore seven stars on his coat, 
the Prince Royal of Bavaria, and the Prince of Saxe Coburg. 
I thought it stupid enough, and came away in about an hour. 
The only pleasant thing I saw or heard was the Prince of Ba- 
varia endeavouring to speak English; he is, it seems, a great 
John Lull, and is highly flattered at being told that he speaks 
English like an Englishman, and of course his Royal Highness 
finds people enough to tell him this; but I doubt whether he 
finds one creature who understands a syllable he says. I stood 
by him last night for ten minutes, and I had not the least sus- 
picion whatsoever that he was not speaking German. Sir Wat- 
kyn Wynn is here, and the joke is that Sir Watkyn has taught 
the Prince English; the fact is that poor Sir Watkyn is almost 
as unintelligible as his Royal Highness, and, when they are con- 
versing together, one is inclined to admit that the flattery of the 
courtiers is not altogether groundless, and that the Prince talks 
English like a Welshman, 





[Written at sea on the voyage home.] 

Wednesday, Fuly 26th—The weather was now [at Brussels] 
exceedingly bad—cold, and more continued rain than I ever 
saw, except at Cork when I used to go the summer circuit ; so 
that we saw little of Brussels or its environs. We went in the 
first instance to call on the Duke and Duchess of Richmond, 
who had heard of our coming and wrote to press Peel to stay 
with them for some days; but the necessity in which I was of 
being in London on Sunday prevented the possibility of this, 
as Peel would not leave me, though I pressed him to do so; 
but in fact it would have been inconvenient and unpleasant 
both to him and me to have separated We sat the whole 
morning at the Duke's till about 4 o'clock. 

We dined of course at the Duke’s, when, besides ourselves, 
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through the forehead which came out behind, yet is alive and 
doing well I have heard twenty other such stories, but these 
are quite enough to exercise your fai 

We dined again with the Duke of Richmond, and as we could 
not get away before, and were to be off at dawn of day, I en- 
deavoured to persuade Peel not to go to bed for two or three 
hours, but to hasten on to Ostend as the wind was fair, and to 
get there in time to have our carriage embarked ; but he would 
not, which, as afterwards turned out, was very unlucky. He was 
very stout about travelling all night and every night when we 
left Paris, and seemed only to fear my laziness or reluctance, 
and made several speeches in its praise ; but the second night, 
I fancy, did not please him as well as the first, for he said no 
more on this subject, and seemed a good deal annoyed ; and 
this night, though we were to be in bed but three hours, he 
was decidedly unwilling to come on. 

We are now lying at sea with our sails flapping, and shall 
think ourselves well off to be at Ramsgate or Deal with the 
next afternoon's tide. 





On Peel's return to Ireland after this trip, he was two nights 
and a day crossing from Holyhead to Dublin—a journey which 
now occupies on the average about four hours. 


Mr. Peel to Mr. Croker. 


Dublin Castle, August 8th, 1815. 
My DEAR Croxer, 

Let me know what you paid the man at Dover for me, for I 
forget the amount of the charge. Pray have the goodness to 
send me, if you can, a copy of your Waterloo plan, for I have 
lost mine. I find here plans of the battle from officers who 
were in the engagement, who have no more notion of it than 
they have of craniology. 

I had a passage of thirty-three hours from Holyhead—two 
nights and a day. Wretched beyond description—a strong N.W. 
by W., if such awind blows. I mean westerly, with just enough 
inclination to the north to make it a completely foul wind. 
The packet was full of passengers. The men were all sick, and 
the women and children thought they were going to the bottom, 
and filled up the intervals of sickness with a chorus of lament- 
ation, and cries of “Steward, are we sinking?” which would 
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Mr. Croker to Mr. W. Gregory. 
September rath, 1815. 

As Peel slept at Maidstone last night, I took the opportunity 
of running down with Browne to see him. Indeed, I had 
intended to go on with him; but we gave up that plan, for 
reasons that appear good even to me, anxious as I was to 
accompany him. He was in the finest spirits, and as unaffect- 
edly gay and at his ease as he was when we were going to Dover 
two months ago on our tour to Paris’ We parted this morning 
at Maidstone. He will embark probably this evening’s tide, and 
will sleep at Calais to-night, and to-morrow night at Ostend. 

Mr. Peel and Sir Charles Saxton reached Ostend without 
interference, but O'Connell and his second, Mr. Lidwill, were 
arrested in London, and bound over by Lord Ellenborough to 
keep the peace, and not to leave the country before the first 
day of the ensuing term. The belligerents returned to Ireland 
pretty much as they went, and Mr. O'Connell seems to have 
proceeded no farther in the affair; but in November Mr. Lid- 
will was still not satisfied, and he insisted on having a meeting 
with Sir Charles Saxton. This meeting took place, and Lidwill, 
after receiving his adversary’s fire, discharged his own pistol in 
the air, declaring that he felt bound thus to act in consequence 
of the stringency of the undertaking entered into by him before 
Lord Ellenborough. Meanwhile, Peel had followed Sir Charles 
Saxton to the Continent, with the intention of challenging Lid- 
will for certain words which he (Peel) construed as insulting ; 
but when he heard that Lidwill would only fire in the air, he 
resolved not to offer the challenge. O'Connell, who had already 
“killed his man,” as the saying ran, declared that he would 
never again fight a duel, and here the whole affair—which 
caused a considerable stir at the time—came to anend. Peel's 
own comments on the incident in November may perhaps be 
worth preserving :— : 

Mr, Peel to Mr. Croker. 


Dublin Castle, Nov. aoth, 1815, 
My DEAR CROKER, 
I know J can trust you, and therefore I have no hesitation in 
writing to you. A person calling himself Major Lidwill sent 
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sidered that they had a just claim to be relieved. Mr. Vansit- 
tart proposed to reduce the tax by one-half, but the House was 
in ro mood to submit to a compromise, and it rejected the prop- 
sioa by 253 to zor votes. The Opposition, however, deter- 
mined to bear the Government in a still more effectual manner, 
and it was thought that the best opportunity would be afforded 
by throwing out the Navy Estimates’ When the attempt was 
made, Mr. Tierney led the attack, and Mr. Croker repulsed it 
in a manner so brilliant that he added greatly to his rep- 
utation as a debater, and was offered a Privy Councillor's 
office, “which I declined.” he wrote afterwards, ‘“‘as I did simi- 
lar propositions, for I had early made up my mind to remain 
Secretary of the Admiralty.” In 1857, Lord Hatherton (for- 
merly Mr. Littleton, Secretary for Ireland under Lord Grey's 
Government), happened to meet Mr. Croker, and recalled to 
his mind the old encounter with Tierney. This led to a corre- 
spondence which throws sufficient light on the somewhat re- 
markable circumstances connected with the misdirected on- 
slaught of the leader of the Opposition. 


Lord Hatherton to Mr. Croker. 
Hastings, Joly 26th, 1857. 






My DEAR CROKER, 

I regret that my detention at this place still prevents my send- 
ing you a copy of the memorandum you asked for. It shall 
not be delayed a day after my return home. 

There is no reason, however, why I should longer delay to 
give you my recollection of the very brilliant scene between 
you and Tierney, to which I adverted when I had last the 
pleasure of seeing you. 

It must have occurred in the year 1816; as the occasion of it 
was the presentation by the Government of larger Navy Esti- 
mates in that year, the first year of the peace, than had been 
voted in the preceding year, the last year of the war. 

Tierney, on the motion for the Speaker leaving the Chair to 
go into the Committee of Supply, made a very formidable at- 
tack on the Government for this demand. 

Warrender followed in reply; but you rose immediately 
afterwards, and made in effect the defence of the Government. 
But the affair I spoke of must, I think, have occurred subse- 
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of the House ina moment. Our opponents were ashamed of 
Tierney, and Tierney was ashamed of himself to be taken in 
such a mare's nest ; and. the mortification was the greater, for 
he had been a party to the same process as Treasurer of the 
Navy in 1803. The thing was so obvious that, though I had 
taken pains (for I never spared pains) to work it out, and had 
given it to Melville and Warrender as general information, I 
really did not expect that any one, least of all an old fox like 
Tierney, would have ever given me an opportunity of using it, 
but my diligence was rewarded by good luck ; and I certainly 
never saw in Parliament so sudden and so complete a turning 
of the tide of victory. 

It was celebrated at the time in verse and prose. This is the 
history, and a curious secret history it is, of the frst of the two 
occasions mentioned in your letter, and which fortunately the 
little circumstances of the red box and despised memorandum fixed 
more strongly in my mind than the subsequent affair. 

This, the first really important debate on which the fate of 
parties was staked, took place on the 25th of March, 1816 ; but 
it had ended so disgracefully for the Opposition, that, though 
there was no longer a hope of turning us out on the Navy Esti- 
mates, their amour propre induced them to try to make a rally 
for their own characters, and Tierney, Brougham, and Baring, 
all of them in after life personal friends of mine, and the two 
latter intimate and affectionate ones, got up that second scene 
which as relates to Tierney and me you have so graphically de- 
scribed. But on this occasion, though I was assailed on all sides 
and by such formidable antagonists, I was not under the diffi- 
culty in which I was the first night of coming in as a subordi- 
nate and auxiliary. I had not now to send Billy Holmes for my 
“red box.” I had all my papers in my hands and in my head, 
and I do believe that single-handed (as Castlereagh good na- 
turedly said) I completed that night the success which I had 
begun on the 25th. 

It was in consequence of these debates that Castlereagh soon 
after sent for me and offered me from Lord Liverpool, a Privy 
Councillor's office, which, as I have told you, I then, and twice 
afterwards, declined. If I had accepted, where should I have 
ultimately been? Should I have been submerged in the Lethe 
of time even more completely than I am—like Calcraft, Courte- 
nay, and many others ; or should I have been tottering down 
the day after to-morrow to the House of Lords, with Glenelg, 
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Everybody now acknowledges the almost priceless value of 
these relics of the Acropolis, but in 1816 it was very difficult to 
induce the House or the public to regard them as worth the 
relatively small sum which was paid for them, and which, it was 
acknowledged, did not suffice to cover the outlay actually in- 
curred by Lord Elgin. Lord Byron and others attacked Lord 
Elgin bitterly for despoiling the Acropolis, but since then it has 
been almost universally admitted that the marbles of Phidias 
were only saved from destruction by a safe home having been 
provided for them in England. 


Mr, Canning to Mr. Croker. 


Lisbon, January 24th, 1816. 
My Dear Sir, 

If Blackford communicated to you, as I desired, the contents 
of a letter which I wrote to him, in October, I think (but which 
by the way he has never acknowledged), you will have been 
prepared for my application for a ship of war, and for my re- 
quest (I hope not an unreasonable one) that it might be allowed 
to touch with me at Bordeaux. 

I have had the satisfaction to hear from Lord Liverpool that 
I may expect a frigate here in March, and that Lord Melville 
has been so good as to promise that the instruction which I re- 
quested shall be given to the captain. 

I trust to your kindness that you will have had in view for me 
as good a captain as Briggs (better there cannot be); and if a 
cleaner ship than the Leviathan, I know no other improvement 
that I could wish. 

Is it necessary that the Admiralty should have a direction 
from the Secretary of State for this employment of a frigate? 
In the uncertainty, I have thought it safest to write an official 
letter (or despatch rasée) to Lord Castlereagh, which I take the 
liberty of inclosing to you, to be forwarded if you think it 
necessary ; if not, to be put into the fire. 

Is it necessary that I should trouble you with a list of myself 
and my establishment ? or will it be sufficient generally to state 
that #0 Bordeaux the cargo will consist of ourselves, four chil- 
dren, a governess, three females, and five or six male servants ; 
and /rom Bordeaux, of myself, and three or four servants? Add 
~ this two or three horses and two carriages, if there be room 
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cific charges which were brought against him, “it was never- 
theless clear that it was because he was going to Lisbon for the 
health of his son, and that it was more agreeable to him to go 
in an official position than as a simple individual, that he had 
been employed, and his predecessor removed."”* In the above 
letter, it will be seen that a pleasure trip to Gibraltar was pro- 
Posed asa part of the homeward journey, although Mr. Canning 
admitted that he had “no business” there, and that it was not 
on his way home. What answer to this letter was returned by 
Mr. Croker we have no means of judging. 


Mr. Croker to Mr. Peel. 





Angust 8th, 1816. 

George Cockburn is come back ¢ in good health and spirits ; 
he gives us no hopes of Buonaparte’s dying. He eats, he says, 
enormously, but he drinks little, takes regular exercise, and is 
in all respects so very careful of his carcass that he may live 
twenty years. Cockburn and he parted bad friends, but I be- 
lieve he wishes he had Cockburn back again, for Sir Hudson 
Lowe is as strict as Cockburn, without any of his liveliness, and 
little of his activity and talents. I think Buonaparte must feel 
himself like Don Juan téte-A-téte avec /a statue du Commandeur. 
Cockburn says positively that he cannot escape if common 
vigilance is used, but he (Buonaparte) has had some proposi- 
tions (mad and wild to be sure) from America on this subject. 
I ought not to say Aas Aad, for they were intercepted. You may 
be sure that his liberation will be attempted from America. His 
friends there have money, talents, audacity, and despair. What 
would you have more? I wish I could have sent you a turtle 
Cockburn brought me from Ascension. He weighed 300 lbs, 
but he was in too infirm a state of health to undertake a journey 
to Ireland. 


Some additional information about Napoleon was transmitted 
later in the year by Mr. Croker to the Pére Elysée, who was 
attached to the Royal Household of France. “L'homme de 
Ste. Héléne,” wrote Mr. Croker, “‘se porte assez bien—je dois 
plutdt dire trop bien. Mais il est de trés mauvaise humeur, et 
quand il ne s'emporte pas il s'ennuye.” 


‘* ‘Historical Characters,’ vol. ii, pp. 284-5. 
+ [From St Helena, whither he had escorted Buonaparte. ] 
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confinement rather than pay a fine of 300/,, which I think such 
@ popular character might easily have raised. 

The little volume called ‘A Sketch of Irish History,’ is a 
more infamous work than Cox's Magasine. I have the volumes 
from which it contains some excerpta. They contain a regular 
history of Ireland, and on the first page are these words, printed 
at the bottom, “ Intended chiefly for the Young Ladies educated 
at the Ursuline Convents. By a member of the Ursuline Com- 
munity at Ash.” 

This work is written with great care—most mischievous and 
inflammatory—and yet it is thought to be impossible to convict 
the printer for libel. 

I send also the Dudlin Chronicle. You know its history. It 
was established by O'Connell when he and his colleagues had 
brought the editors of all other papers into Newgate for pub- 
lishing speeches which they composed and corrected, and after- 
wards disavowed. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy and extraordinary document of 
all is the letter which I send you. It was written by a priest in 
Longford to one of his flock, whom he suspected of giving in- 
formation. He admitted the writing of it to Major Wiles, a 
police magistrate, but he has not been convicted yet, and there- 
fore names must not be used. Pray read it, it is very curious— 
an admirable specimen of the purposes for which the priests of 
Ireland exert their spiritual influence. If I collect anything 
more I will send it to you, but I will not inflict my letter upon 

ou, 

4 Yours most affectionately, 
RP. 
Mr. Peel to Mr. Croker. 
Dublin Castle, Sept. 23rd, 1816. 
My Dear Croker, 

You must give a specimen—one specimen—of the humanity 
of the poor, suffering, oppressed natives of this country, who 
are trained up by their priests in the paths of religion and 
virtue, and are only driven to the commission of outrage by the 
tyranny of their landlords, or the insulting triumphs of Orange- 
men. I believe I can furnish you with a more complete speci- 

-~ren—of very recent occurrence—than you could discover in any 

te, however remote. The murderers of Baker were angels in 

mparison with the perpetrators of a murder in the county of 
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Mr. Croker to Lord Exmouth. 
October azrd, 1816. 
My pear Lorp, 

I never have and never will (I hope) do anything for the sake 
of popularity ; he that steers by any other compass than his own 
sense of duty may be a popular, but cannot be an honest, and I 
think not a useful public servant. On the occasion of a medal 
for the Algerine exploit I have no hesitation in telling you that 
I decidedly disapprove of it; and if my opinion were asked 
(which it has not been) 1 should say so. Why should that be done 
for 5,000 men who were at Algiers, which has not been done 
for the million of men who have served in so many glorious 
actions since 1793? You will say that the soldiers of Waterloo 
have had medals, but surely it is impossible to compare Water- 
loo with any other battle. The soldiers of Salamanca, Talavera, 
Vittoria, Toulouse, and the Pyrenees, have no medals. In 
short, my dear Lord, with the justest sense of the skill and gal- 
lantry of your operations before Algiers, and of the admirable 
courage displayed by all ranks, and the wonderful success of 
your fire, I must say that I should be sorry to see anything done 
for it, which should seem to throw a shade over the rst June, 
Camperdown, St. Vincent's, the Nile, and Trafalgar. 

Yours, &c., 
J. W.C. 


The purely literary work which occupied Mr. Croker's 
attention this year appears to have been restricted to his con- 
tributions to the Quarterly Review, for which he wrote nine 
articles—among them an enlightened justification of the pur- 
chase of the Elgin marbles, and a highly appreciative review of 
the ‘ Antiquary,’ which had then just taken by storm the entire 
reading world. Mr. Croker had already written an article 
upon ‘Waverley '—the first of the famous series of novels—full 
of warm and yet judicious praise.* It was now that Mr. John 
Murray made his offer of 2,500 guineas for a history of the 
French Revolution by Mr. Croker—a work which he often 





* He reviewed ‘Waverley’ in the Quarterly for July, 1814, and there is little 
“oubt that the review of ‘Guy Mannering’ in the Quarterly, Jan., 1815, was also 
a bis pen, 
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Mr. Croker to Mr. Murray. 
Admiralty, September 18th, 1816. 
My pear Murray, 

I have read with great pleasure the poem you lent me.* It 
is written with great vigour, and all the descriptive part is 
peculiarly to my taste, for I am fond of realities, even to the 
extent of being fond of localities. A spot of ground a yard 
square, a rock, a hillock, on which some great achievement has 
been performed, or to which any recollections of interest 
attach, excite my feelings more than all the monuments of art. 
Pictures fade, and statues moulder, and forests decay, and 
cities perish, but the sod of Marathon is immortal, and he who 
has had the good fortune to stand on that sacred spot has 
identified himself with Athenian story in a way which all the 
historians, painters, and poets of the world could not have 
accomplished for him. Shakespeare, whom nothing escaped, 
very justly hints that one of the highest offices of good poetry 
is to connect our ideas with some “local habitation.” It is an 
old and highly absurd phrase to say that poetry deals in fiction ; 
alas, Aistory, I fear, deals in fiction, but good poetry is con- 
cerned only with rea/ities, either of visible or moral nature ; 
and so much for local poetry. But I did not read with equal 
pleasure a note or two which reflects on the Bourbon family. 
What has a poet who writes for immortality to do with the 
little temporary passions of political parties? Such notes are 
like Pope’s “flies in amber.” I wish you could persuade Lord 
Byron to leave out these two or three lines of prose, which will 
make thousands dissatisfied with his glorious poetry. For my 
own part I am not a man of rank and family, and have not, 
therefore, such motives for respecting rank and family as Lord 
Byron has, yet I own (however I may disapprove and lament 
much of what is going on in France) that I could not bring 
myself to speak irreverently of the children of St. Louis, of 
assuredly the most ancient and splendid family of the civilised 
world, of a house which is connected with the whole system of 
European policy, European literature, European refinement, 
and, I will add, European glory. My love of realities comes in 
here again, and I say to myself, when I see Louis XVIII, over- 
looking all his personal qualities, here is the lineal descendant 
of fifty kings, all famous, many illustrious ; men who have held 





*[‘Childe Harold.’ Canto IIL] 
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‘Talavera’ was written seven years ago, before the prolific pen 
of Mr. Scott and the more prolific pens of a thousand imitators 
had hackneyed the eight and six syllable metre. 

You allude to architecture, and say we are come to a new era 
of poetical architecture. My good Sir, I should desire no better 
theme or allusion. The Athenian Parthenon, the Roman Pan- 
theon, will attract for ever the admiration of mankind ; they have, 
as Plutarch said two thousand years ago of the former, all the 
grandeur of antiquity and all the grace of novelty. Not less 
grand, and little less graceful, are the miracles of Gothic archi- 
tecture, miracles of littlenesses piled together till they become 
magnificence and diversity multiplied into sublime regularity. 
Each style is admirable in its own way and for its peculiar pur- 
poses, but the mixture of both—I leave you to draw the con- 
clusion, Excuse the freedom and length of my letter. An 
anxious desire to be of use to you is at once my motive and 
excuse. T have, &., 

JW. C. 

The close of the year 1816 and the beginning of the follow- 
ing year were marked by serious riots in the metropolis and 
other parts of the country, provoked chiefly by the want and 
misery which prevailed among the poor. It was not alone the 
strain of the long war which had impoverished the community, 
although that necessarily had been severely felt, and had left 
many sérious consequences behind it. But 1816 was a disas- 
trous year in all respects. There was no summer; cold winds 
and incessant rain prevailed throughout the months when har- 
vest operations should have been going on, and in 
the grain was still lying rotting upon the ground 
the midlands and in several of the it 
of wheat rose to 103s. a quarte: 
Dorsetshire, (where, in one 
were receiving relicf,) decl: 
and he added, that he lool 
and trembling.” Food 
tion, and at night the 
The Ministry adopted 
not stern enough to 
among whom must 
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Mr. Croker to Mr. Peel. 
December gth, 1816, 
Dear PEEt, 

Your letter without date, but which must have been written 
on Tuesday or Wednesday, relative to the priest of St. Paul's, 
surprised us exceedingly (‘us,” I say, for I showed it to Lords 
Liverpool and Sidmouth). If the priest was not aware of the 
intention of a riot in London, surely the information he gave 
you was a very strange coincidence ; but I am inclined to think 
the priest was not mad, but that he was at once willing to let 
you see he knew something, and unwilling to let you see how 
he knew it. A nearly similar incident occurred about fifteen 
years ago, when the king was fired at in Drury Lane. I received 
a letter two days after, which had been written in Dublin the 
day of the event, mentioning a report which alluded darkly to 
an accident happening to the king at a playhouse. This was 
the more surprising, because there seems no doubt that Had- 
field was an insulated madman. Your priest may have been 
informed of Hunt's and Watson's proceedings; or the very 
knowledge that a meeting was intended on Monday may have 
given rise to a suspicion of disturbance. The most curious part 
of it is that the mob boasted that they had driven the Prince 
and the Royal family out of London, which your priest seemed 
to allude to; and to this hour the people believe that the Prince 
left town on Monday morning, although, in fact, Lord Sidmouth 
prevailed on his Royal Highness to postpone his journey. 

Yours, &c., 
Jw. Cc. 
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commission of inquiry was held into one set of odious charges, 
and although the Princess of Wales was pronounced guiltless 
of the worst of them, it was impossible to hold that she had 
not committed many grave offences against propriety. But the 
public feeling then, as at a later date, was entirely with the 
Princess. “All the world is with her,” wrote Sir James Mack- 
intosh in his ‘ Diary,’ “ except the people of fashion at the west 
end of the town.” By the great body of the nation she was 
looked upon as an injured and persecuted woman. “The 
country,” as Sir George Cornewall Lewis remarked, in his sum- 
mary of the story, “‘ regarded his (the Regent's) conduct as the 
oppression of the weak by the strong, accompanied with almost 
every conceivable circumstance of aggravation.”* The time 
came when the public did not feel so confident that all the 
blame of these miserable brawls rested entirely with the hus- 
band, but for many years they were the means of bringing down 
much obloquy upon his head, and of rendering him defiant of 
public opinion, which he regarded as obstinately unjust towards 
him. 

But in the spring of 1817 there was a slight change in the 
Regent's favour, in consequence of the marriage of his daugh- 
ter, the Princess Charlotte, “the fair haired daughter of the 
Isles,” as Byron called her in his noble lines. It was thought 
then that the marriage of the Princess afforded the only pros- 
pect of the crown being worn by a descendant of George the 
Third, failing the issue of the Duke of Cumberland, who was 
one of the most unpopular men alive. A match had been part- 
ly arranged for the Princess Charlotte with the Prince of Or- 
ange, but it was broken off, and the Princess had sunk into a 
low state of health and spirits. From this she was roused by 
the prospect of a much happier union with one upon whom her 
affections were securcly fixed almost from the first moment of 
their acquaintance—Prince Leopold, afterwards King of the 
Belgians. The marriage pleased the nation, as well as the per- 
sons who were more directly concerned in it, and there was no 





#* Essays on the Administrations of Great Britain,’ p. 406, 
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laide of Saxe Meiningen. It was not, indeed, the fault of the 
latter prince that he had not been married before.* The alli- 
ance of the Duke of Kent with the widow of the Prince of 
Leiningen proved to be by far the most fortunate of these 
weddings, for it led to all the advantages which the people 
had vainly anticipated from the union of their favourite prin- 
cess with Prince Leopold. It is to these events that the next 
letters refer. : 


Mr. Croker to Mr. Peel. 
November 15th, 1817. 
My pear PEEL, 

The people continue exceedingly afflicted by the loss of the 
Princess and her child ; but that which was at first mere grief 
takes, I am sorry to tell you, a very sour turn. The Prince's 
absence and, above all, the absence of the Queen, are subjects 
of very di#ter regret with all those who do not know that the 
Princess would nof have the assistance of her Majesty, nor 
the attendance of any one but those named by herself, and 
who do not recollect that a father is on such occasions worse 
than useless. Fortunate it was for thé Prince, and for all who 
are interested for the popularity of the Royal Family, that he 
did come up with such rapidity when the alarming express 
reached him ; his anxiety and alacrity in that moment has pre- 
served him from the most dreadful weight of unpopularity, In 
truth, the conduct with regard to H.R.H. was very extraordi- 
nary ; notice was not sent to him of the beginning of the labour, 
and he might have been in London twenty-four hours sooner, if 
he had been aware that the Princess had been taken ill, The 
Queen's great experience in such matters points her out to the 
people as the person of all others who ought to have been by 
the bedside of her grand-daughter, and it must be confessed 
that though she could not well have been at Claremont, she 
might perhaps have been at Windsor, within call, if I may use 
the expression. It is also said, and I think with some justice, 
that no fancy of the poor Princess's nor any confidence of Dr. 
Croft's t ought to have induced the Government to leave her 
fate in the hands of a single man at a distance of seventeen 





* Memoirs of the Court of England during the Regency (‘Buckingham Papers’), 
i, 146-7. 
+ (Sir R Croft. He afterwards committed suicide.) 
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was destined to reach fame. The following letter seems to 
have been drawn forth by a report of Peel’s intention to retire 
altogether from public life. 


Mr. Croker to Mr. Peel. 
July 13th, 1818 

I must now mention to you more seriously (because it has 
been mentioned more seriously to me) what I have heretofore 
touched lightly upon, namely, your taking office. I do assure 
you upon my honour that I have never begun any conversation 
on the subject, but that in those companies where I have been, 
composed of very different classes of society, your acceptance 
of Van's * office, and your ultimate advancement to the highest 
of all, have been wished for warmly and unanimously. One of 
these places was Grant's + (of Pall Mall), where, on Friday last, 
we had Yarmouth, Lowther, Beckett, Lushington, and Berkeley 
Paget, and on some conversation about the meeting of Parlia- 
ment, and the state of the Ministry, there was one voice that 
you were the person whom all the friends of good order would 
support. Some one had said that our Aonest friend { wanted 
eloquence, and our eloguent friend § honesty, but that you, uniting 
both, would unite the confidence of the whole party. There 
was some more talk of this kind, and considering that of the 
seven people at table I was the only intimate friend of yours, 
and that they were all in different interests and feelings, you 
must allow that their sentiments and feelings must be taken 
as something more than the mere expression of individual 
opinion. 

I did not, however, think it worth while to relate this circum- 
stance to you, to which I attached no very great importance ; 
but I went yesterday to dine with Yarmouth, || and as I came 
early I found him alone. After a little talk on general matter, 
he said to me, “Croker, I have been thinking of what I have 
twice alrendy mentioned to you, and we must have Peel Minis- 
ter. Everybody wishes for him, everybody would support him. 
Lowther, Apsley, and myself, who are three heirs apparent of 
some weight, in votes at least, would join him heart and hand. 
I like him personally. I have no other motive than personal 





* [Mr. Vansittart, Chancellor of the Exchequer. ] 
+ [Sir A. C. Grant) $(Mr. Huskisson 7] (Mr. Canning?] 
[ [Afterwards the third Marquis of Hertford.} 
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to condemn another to worse than Egyptian bondage, to require 
him, not to make bricks without straw, which a man of straw 
might have some chance of doing (as Lord Norbury would cer- 
tainly say), but to raise money and abolish taxes in the same 
breath. 

“Night cometh when no man can work,” said one who could 
not have foreseen the fate of a man in office and the House of 
Commons. 

A fortnight hence I shall be free as air—free from ten thou- 
sand engagements which I cannot fulfil; free from the anxiety 
of having more to do than it is possible to do well; free from 
the acknowledgments of that gratitude which consists in a 
lively sense of future favours; free from the necessity of ab- 
staining from private intimacy that will certainly interfere with 
public duty; free from Orangemen; free from Ribbonmen ; 
free from Dennis Browne; free from the Lord Mayor and 
Sheriffs ; free from men who pretend to be Protestants on prin- 
ciple and sell Dundalk to —, the Papist of Cork—free from 
Catholics who become Protestants to get into Parliament after 
the manner of and of Protestants who become Catholics, 
after the manner of old ——; free from perpetual converse 
about the Harbour of Howth and Dublin Bay haddock ; and, 
lastly, free of the Company of Carvers and Gilders which I 
became this day in reward of my public services. 

Ever most affectionately yours, 





Ros. Pee. 


Do not venture to say anything about my feelings of public 
duty, &., &. Say nothing about me in short. 


In the course of the year Mr. Peel relinquished his office of 
Secretary for Ireland, thoroughly tired of the country as well 
as of the office, and his feelings of relief at laying down his 
burden were not greater than those of the Catholic section of 
the Irish population at seeing his departure. They had long 
regarded him with hatred, and conferred upon him the nick- 
name of “Orange Peel,” which clung to him long after he had 
ceased to be directly interested in Irish affairs. Mr. Peel, on his 
part, had no sooner found himself free than he proceeded to give 
himself the holiday he had so long desired :— 
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of January ; but should the Queen die, I suppose we shall be 
wanted in Parliament. I shall go to Paris, I think, for a short 
time at any rate. 

Lord Sidmouth proposed to associate me “with those highly 
intelligent and most respectable Bishops and Privy Coun- 
cillors,” who form the unsalaried half of the Education Board, 
but I was not so covetous of the honour as I ought to have been 
—foreseeing the sacrifice which the Speaker is called upon to 
make, both in regard to the society which he loses, and which 
he gains. 

Remember me to him most kindly, and believe me, 

My dear Croker, 
‘Most affectionately yours, 
Ros. Pee. 

Mr. Croker, however, was full of confidence that Peel would 
not be suffered to remain long out of office ; and we find him 
writing to Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald, “ Mind, I tell you, whatever 
may befall your merit or mine, the country will not suffer Peel's 
merit to be neglected. It will call for him in a way that the 
deafest of the Cabinet will be obliged to hear.” And then he 
goes on to give some account of the condition of Queen Char- 
lotte, who was now rapidly approaching her end — 

‘The Queen is very ill and cannot last long. I saw the Prince 
yesterday, and he seemed to me to apprehend that the conclu- 
sion was very near. He is himself looking very well: he had 
his table covered with papers for perusal and signature, and he 
was signing away in full gallop. I ventured to make a half 
joke to him on his sinecure office, which was well taken, and he 
retorted upon mine with a fu quogue. 

The Duke of Cumberland is gone to Hanover. * * He and 
the P. &, are, I have reason to think, on no very cordial 
terms. He hardly took leave, and came to the Admiralty to 
ask for the Royal yacht to convey him, without saying the pre- 
paratory word of civility at Carlton House. This is the more 
to be regretted, for he has got a wig so like the Prince’s that on 
an emergency he might pass for the Regent, if the latter 
should be confined by the gout from attending any public 
occasion, 


All through the autumn the death of the Queen seems to 
ve been almost daily expected. On the sth of September 
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iy, Crsker, seldom mistaken in on age or a date, was wrong inthis, Mrs. 
schertert was wA mre than 62 in 1818 She died at Brighton in 1837, aged 
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Mrs, Dawwm Damer.} : 
' rue was the mother of the 3rd Marquis, Mr. Croker’s friend.] 
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Mr. Spring Rize Mr. Coren. 
May yrd, 183 
Mr pean Cary, seed 

J write to you from the Hoase of Commons to have the 
plinaaure of communicating pleasure to you. I have just heard 
yaar friend Croker, and you could not wish him or any favourite 
«A yours ts have made a stronger or more favourable impression 
tupon the House. His speech was one which was calculated to 
conciliate at this side of the Channel and to gratify at the other. 
It was replete with ingenuity and yet free from fanciful refine- 
Ment. It was characterised by an acuteness of legal deduction, 
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Our manufacturing districts are in a sad state ; indeed, as bad 
as it is pussibie tv be. But I pave no great fear of the result. 
The peupie of property. by which I mean ail who have anything 
to lose, however iittie thar may be, are taking the alarm, and 
mustering fast. 

But I need say the less of these matters as I hope, unless un- 
foreseen events shou:d keep me at my post, to be in town about 
the New Year, when we wiii have time to talk over these as well 
as over more agreeable subjects. 

Ever most truly yours, 
Water Scort. 
Mr. Croker to Waiter Scott. 
December 13th, 1819. 
My pear Scort, 

Pray don't judge of the Guardian by its first silly number 
Our editor, a man of great talents, is, I find, a bad drudge ; but 
I hope next number to force him into a better course in spite of 
his mulishness. Mon Dieu, said the French woman, gue /es gens 
esprit sont bites. Such is our editor. 

Your “Vision” I had before, and intended to have inserted 
half of it in our first number, but the article on the Duke of 
on was tuo long to admit the other, and too important to 
ted. Ours being a weekly paper, must of necessity deal 
ort articles. I therefore intend to cut yours in two, and I do 
and beg of you that you will send me some more of the 
but if possible don’t exceed half a column at a time ; 
any haif columns as you please, but always half columns. 
hat long articles in Sunday papers have a bad effect. If 
you Suis will take up the Guardian and make it your vehicle, 
soon make its way in Scotland, and with tenfold greater 
effect Cian a mere Scottish publication. 














Yours, &c., 
J.W.C. 
Waiter Scott to Mr. Croker. 
Edinburgh, December 17th, 1819. 
Nv peak CeoKER, 
aewa wet Masc—l fear the sharp temper of the times 
WH! nog be put down by our literary exertions. However, they 
shall not be Wanting. We are gathering and arming fast here, 
MUL Eeaport te be wbliged to go to the country to bring out 
Udwoee wath whour E may hope to have some influence. They 
ey tag aval tow, extremely loyal, and ready to take arms ; and 
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govt ovis M. Taileyrand himself a pipes, asked what a 
geyen was: ~Naus acceiues péquin.” replied the Hector, 
‘cour c= mi 220 sas mitmire™ “Ah! ah!” replied Talley- 
rand, ~ S50 Somme wus mos sopeioms milifarre tout ce qui 
west yas sre” This suis is ewem better in English than in 
Frac. 

We were wondering at Lord Stafford's giving up the county 
3 ami scil amore how a canvass of a few days could cost 
3im > wary Swasimd romads which it was said to have done. 











sprays in the ccunry”—~ including smitcarriage.” added Jekyll. 

There have been Gispures pemding between Baden and Ba- 
vari Shese two rears witch coatemptble as they were com- 
yarci with the great Eurooeam system. were yet so serious as 
to carcatem thar part of Germany with war. Some one was 
lamenting Gre Exeithood of hostilities in presence of M. de 
Tateyrand ~Rassurez vous, mon ami.” said the Prince, “ toutes 
ces Gssensioas ne scat que badinage et bavardage.” 

Lady Warrender told me one day that her alliance with Sir 
George was a crving proof of the falsehood of the proverb 
“that carriages were made in heaven” I ventured, as she 
bad tasen 2 “aughiag tone about it. to sar that, on the contrary, 
Th a Strong proof of a providential arrangement, as 
there would otherwise have been two unhappy couples instead 
of one. She laughed very good-humouredly but I believe the 
joke was piain truth 
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and his correspondence does not render the narrative of the 
year by any means complete. 

The first entry is under the date January 22nd, and relates to 
the Duke of Kent, who was seized with an illness two days 
previously :— 

From Mr. Croker’s Diary. 

The Duke of Kent is very seriously ill. Received a note at 
Munster House from [Lord] Yarmouth, to say that the Duke 
of Kent had rattles in his throat, and was despaired of. He 
could not live aday. This seems incredible; so strong a man 
to go in so short a space, and from, in its origin, so trifling an 
indisposition.* 

Mr. Croker to Lord Lowther. 
January 24th, 1820. 

You will be surprised at the Duke of Kent's death, He was 
the strongest of the strong ; never before ill in all his life, and 
now to die of a cold, when half the kingdom had colds with 
impunity, is very bad luck indeed. It reminds me of Asop's 
fable of the Oak and the Reed. 

The King too has been very ill these some days; alarmingly 
80, indeed. The Speaker is kept in town lest he should go off 
suddenly, and they won't consent to his going away for twenty- 
four hours. 


The old King was, in fact, rapidly approaching his end. He 
had been suffering from ill health for several months past and 
for eight years, with very few intervals, he had been completely 

. dead to the world. His physicians began to see, early in Jan- 
uary, that his wonderful powers of vitality were at last failing 
him ; but it was not till towards the middle of the month that 
all expectation of saving him was abandoned. 


From Mr. Croker's Diary. 


¥an, 25th_—Heard by letter from Windsor that Dr. Heberden 
was of opinion that the King had no ailment, and might last 
several months; so, it is said, is Sir David Dundas ; but I learn 
from Lord Yarmouth that those who know him best think he 
cannot last one month, perhaps not ten days. 

¥an, 27th.—Huskisson, Peel and I were to have gone to-day 





* [His illness arose from getting his feet wet while taking a walk.) 
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Privy Councillors; and I accordingly sent Long* and Peel. I 
never saw the Duke looking gayer or better. 

The mob exclaimed that Thistlewood ought to be hanged. 
A poor man gave Harrowby in the Park a note addressed to 
Castlereagh, or as he spelled it Castellroy, warning him of the 
danger. This wason Tuesday. The Cabinet had been before 
apprised of the danger, and this was the confirmation ; the letter 
is so badly written and spelled as to be almost unintelligible. 

February 25th—All the world talking and wondering about 
the conspiracy. I believe that itis not directly and immediately 
connected with any larger design, but is a kind of episode in 
the great plot against the whole establishment, made by a few 
individuals under the excitement of particular feelings Al- 
most all great conspiracies have had their underplots created by, 
but not necessarily connected with, the main design, and this 
I think will be found to be such a one. 

February 26th—Dined at Robinson's+ with our ladies and 
Miss Temple, Lords Ancrum, Sandon, the Speaker, Warrender, 
Richard Wellesley, Planta, Perceval, Grant, Huskisson. A 
very agreeable day; Lady Sarah complained much that she 
knew nothing of the conspiracy; none of the women were 
trusted with the secret but Lady Harrowby, whom, and her 
daughter, it was necessary to get out of the house. 

April 29th—Dinner of the Royal Academy ; a picture by 
Phillips, of Lord Grey, which Lauderdale took for me and told 
me it was a fine likeness. So it seems several others thought 
too. I sat at a small table with Messrs, Bankes, Phillip: 
Campbell, Mulready, Turner, Sir Wm. Elford, and Sir Thos. 
Heathcote. Bankes, by some mistake in reading the catalogue, 
thought Lord Grey was by some one else, and praised it to 
Phillips. The Duke of Sussex speechifying—I never heard 
anything so bad. In one speech he got into certain ramifi- 
cations out of which he could not extricate himself. It is the 
first time I ever heard him, and with my good will should be 
the last. A bad exhibition ; there are but two good pictures in 
it to my taste; Sir Wm. Grant, by Lawrence, and Two Boys, by 





"(Right Hon. Sir C. Long, M.P. for Haslemere ; Paymaster-General of the 
Forces.) 

+ (Right Honourable Frederick John Robinson, created Viscount Goderich, 
1827 ; Earl of Ripon, 1833. Married in 1814 Sarah, daughter of the fourth 
Earl of Buckinghamshire.) 
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feeling, obstinacy, and newspaper paragraphs, which is called 
public opinion—is more liberal—to use an odious but intelli- 
gible phrase—than the policy of the Government? Do not 
you think that there is a feeling, becoming daily more general 
and more confirmed—that is, independent of the pressure of 
taxation, or any immediate cause—in favor of some undefined 
change in the mode of governing the country? It seems to me 
a curious crisis—when public opinion never had such influence 
on public measures, and yet never was so dissatisfied with the 
share which it possessed. It is growing too large for the chan- 
nels that it has been accustomed to run through. God knows, 
it is very difficult to widen them exactly in proportion to the 
size and force of the current which they have to convey, but the 
engineers that made them never dreamt of various streams that 
are now struggling for a vent. 

Will the Government act on the principles on which, without 
being very certain, I suppose they have hitherto professed to 
act? Or will they carry into execution moderate Whig 
measures of reform? Or will they give up the government to 
the Whigs, and let them carry those measures into effect? Or 
will they coalesce with the Whigs, and oppose the united 
phalanx to the Hobhouses, and Burdetts, and Radicalism? I 
should not be surprised to see such an union. Can we resist— 
I mean, not next session or the session after that—but can we 
resist for seven years Reform in Parliament? Will not, remote 
as is the scene—will not recent events in Spain diminish the 
probability of such resistance? And if reform cannot be re- 
sisted, is it not more probable that Whigs and Tories will unite, 
and carry through moderate reform, than remain opposed to 
each other? 


This was not the solution which time and circumstances 
worked out, but it is evident that Peel—like Croker himself 
—clearly perceived that the question of Parliamentary Reform 
could not be perpetually kept upon the shelf, and that the 
Government of the day, or some other Government, would 
soon be called upon to deal honestly with it. 

There was now, however, but one topic of conversation in 
London—the conduct of the Queen. From this time till the end 
of the year, her name and her cause were continually before the 
country, and discussions upon her guilt or innocence raged vio- 
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been “ earnest for disbanding one of the regiments of Guards.” * 
Several of the reasons which existed for regarding a portion of 
the army with distrust are explained in Mr. Croker’s letters. 

All that is of any interest on this and kindred subjects in his 
diary and correspondence is brought together below, in the form 
most convenient for reference. 


From Mr. Croker’s Diary. 

April 12th—Brougham, it is said, grossly, has sold the Queen. 
There is no doubt that he has withdrawn himself a good deal 
from her, and I believe has been for some time in underground 
communication with Carlton House. Certainly none but mad- 
men could think of making common cause with her a measure 
of party ; but at the same time there will be something very re- 
volting in Brougham’s taking up the King’s cudgels against her. 
Caring little as I do for her or B,, I should still be sorry for the 
sake of public character. 

April 15th.—I hear that Leach has been again sent to by the 
King, who is still as agitated and anxious as ever about the 
Queen. It is said the Cabinet have stated to him that, whatever 
else may be done hereafter, Queen she is, and Queen she must 
be officially called. Lords Donoughmore and Hutchinson ; 
Congreve, Kinnaird, and Warrender dined with me at Munster 
House. Kinnaird and Congreve want to pay off the National 
Debt by confisgation. 

April 16th.—Last night's Gazette appoints Lord F. Conyng- 
ham Master of the Robes to the King. Lord Hutchinson, 
talking of the Queen to me yesterday, said, “All the accounts 
which we have received make us fear that her arrival would 
make a great sensation among the lower and middling orders.” 
He is again in favour and confidence at Carlton House. The 
King could not have an honester or more judicious friend. 
It is a pity that he is so deeply committed with the Whigs, for 
he is in truth a very moderate man in politics, anda very good 
kind of man in every other respect. 

April 19th.—The King came to town from Brighton. Lady 
C., whom they call the Vice Queen, is gone, they say, to her 
brother's (Denison) ¢ to appease his indignant virtue by the offer 

‘* Buckingham Papers—‘ George IV.,” i. 54 55. 

+ (Lady Conyngham was the eldest daughter of Mr. J. Denison, of the Den- 
ies, near Dorking. She outlived all the famous ‘ Pavilion set,” dying in 1861, 
aged ninety-two. 
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speeches ; but they told me that Castlereagh’s was long and 
vague ; Brougham’s clever, and particularly so as holding a door 
open for himself either way; Canning’s highly complimentary 
tu the Queen's person and manners. 

Nor. 13#h.—The Speaker called and sat an hour with me. He 
thinks that Lord Liverpool ought to go out, conditioning with 
the King to take Lords Grey and Lansdowne, who would be in 
such difficulties with all their pledges that they could not hold 
six months. 1 think if the King could be persuaded to take the 
opposition, it would relieve him from a deal of present unpopu- 
larity ; but he will not, I think, consent to do so, and if he will 
not, Lord Liverpool, as a man of honour, must stick to him. If 
the Queen has political courage, and will stand her ground, the 
trouble is only beginning ; but I suspect Lord L. must have 
some kind of hope that she will not. 
14fh.—The King and the Ministers are again at variance, 
the King wearied and worn out with this horrid affair ; wants to 
have it ended, and that Ministers should meet Parliament on 
the 23rd and settle the Queen’s allowance, &c. The Ministers 
wish for delay till the meeting in spring. Lord Donoughmore 
tells me that the Queen yesterday pledged herself to her friends 
not to go away, as she had some thoughts of doing ten days 
ago. If she had strength and courage to push her advantage, 
she must turn out the Ministers, and may overturn the country, 
but then she must have a Whig ministry to assist her. 

Dec. 15th.—The King sent to desire to see me at one o'clock. 
He talked to me very freely and fully of public affairs ; told me 
all the details of his communication with Canning, his resig- 
nation, and the King’s acceptance of it, and finally his commands 
to Lord Liverpool to propose to Peel. I called on Peel in the 
evening, as I was going to dine at Yarmouth’s, to warn him of 
what was coming. He had as yet heard nothing, and seems 
disinclined to accept. 

Mr. Croker to Lord Yarmouth, 








June 6th, 1820, 
Drar Y. 


I came to town last night. The Queen landed yesterday at 
Dover. The populace drew her to her inn, and pelted away a 
guard of honour which Colonel Ford foolishly sent to attend 
her. He also fired a royal salute, for which I think he will be 
sorry, for it was almost against orders, he having been ordered 
wot to salute on her birthday. She had not passed Rochester at 
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are said to express shame and contrition for their offence. The 
people, who assembled in very small numbers about the gates, 
seemed to take no part with the soldiers, but rather ridiculed 
them. The business is now I hope over. 


Mr. Peel to Mr. Croker. Extract. 
‘Mickleham, near Leatherhead, August roth, 1820, 

Ido think the Queen's affair very formidable. It is a fa- 
mous ingredient in the cauldron which has been bubbling a 
long time, and upon which, as it always seemed to me, the 
Government never could discern the least simmering. They ap- 
plied a blow-pipe, however, when they omitted the Queen's name 
in the Liturgy : when they established a precedent of dethrone- 
ment for imputed personal misconduct. Surely this was not 
the time for robbing Royalty of the exterior marks of respect, 
and for preaching up the anti-divine right doctrines, If she 
be worse than Messalina, nothing but the united voice of King, 
Lords, and Commons should have degraded her. I certainly 
would have tried her the moment she set her foot in England, 
but I would have prayed for her as Queen till she had been 
tried. What is to be the end of it? What mean all the 
compliments to Colonel Bosanquet and 143 City light horse- 
men? Did you read them? Is the army suspected? I saw the 
Queen the other day pass the barracks in Hyde Park, and at 
the moment of her passing there was an immense shout. I 
did not see whether the soldiers joined in it or not. The 
‘Morning Chronicle’ says they did. 

Ever most affectionately, I am, 
My dear Croker, 
Rosert PEEL 


Mr. Croker to Mr. Peel. Extract. 
September 1st, 1820, 
My Dear PEEL, 

As to the Queen's affair, I can only tell you that all the dis- 
gusting details proved against her seem to make no change in 
the minds or numbers of her partisans. This is natural—they 
adopted her because she was in opposition to the King and the 
Government, and her personal conduct, if it only continues 
impudent and violent enough, is of no kind of importance to 
the mob. What the opinion of the sober middle classes may be, 
I do not know, but I have never met any one of any kind who 
believes her to be innocent ; and if the country believes her to 
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Bill impolitic. Donoughmore for the Bill exposed Harewood’s 
inconsistency. Grey in a long and laboured speech introduced 
his conscientious verdict of not guilty. At half-past three Liver- 
pool got up to answer him, and will probably speak till seven. 
Some people think that they will divide to-night. I think not— 
but what you will stare at is that I believe after carrying the 
second reading and voting that the preamble is proved they will 
drop the bill.* 
Mr. Croker to Lord Yarmouth. 
November 14th, 1820, 
Dear Y., 

It is hard to find the truth of anything. I told you that the 
King and his Ministers were agreed, and mutually satisfied ; such 
was the tone of Blomfield's room, To-day I learn that Fife 
House and Carlton House are, or at least were, two hours ago 
at variance, and what do you think the variance is? The King 
wants to have the Queen's allowance, palace, &c., &c., imme- 
diately settled by Parliament, while the Ministers wish to post- 
pone it to the next year. I leave you to meditate upon so won- 
derful a change of sentiments as this seems to imply. In fact, 
the poor K. is weary of the whole affair, and only anxious for 
a little peace and quiet. The Ministers are resolved not to re- 
place her in the Liturgy, and to go out if necessary upon that, 
but not clse. The Queen has been for the last fortnight upon 
the point of what the Scotch call flitting ; but her quite unex- 
pected triumph has given her new life and courage, and she yes- 
terday pledged herself to her friends not to go. 

Yours, 


J.W.C. 


Before the close of the year everybody was becoming tired of 
the Queen and her case, The tone of the public mind was 
cleverly expressed in an epigram written by some one on the 
malapropos passage which concluded Mr. Denman's speech for 
the Queen, and in which he begged the House to tell her to 
“go and sin no more” 








* [The bill was carried by a majority of 28, 123 voting for and 95 against it. 
This majority, however, dwindled down to upon the third reading, four days 
afterwards, upon which Lord Liverpool at once intimated that he would proceed 
no further with the measure.”—Martin's ‘Life of Lyndhurst,’ p. 182.] 
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Bur tev accear 2s aave tai a sui presentiment of the truth. Mr. 
(Crsaex. Sixmy stese Saws and 2ights of suspense, rarely left his 
‘$s bedsde There are dive Gays om which he made no entry 
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My iad departed this Efe at exactly nineteen 









(Mey vici—Tse bead cé oar chid was opened by Dr. Baillie, 
Mr. Weie. ant Nr Jackson It appears that water on the 
beats was the camse <é cur misfortune. 11 write this nine months 
after. amd feel this dreadful loss as keenly as I did at the first 
moment. Mr poor. pretty bor} 





May 2202 —An anniversary which we had intended to keep, 
and of which oar poor chi'd was to be the ornament. Alas! this 
day wees be died. 

= My poor wife is beart-broken,~ he writes to Robert Peel ; 
“heaven preserve you from such a calamity as has beaten us 
down” “I am almost unwilting,” Peel wrote to him in reply, 
“to break in by any allusion upon the sacred subject of your 
gtief, for I know how futile every attempt must be to offer any 
other consolations to you than those to which your own mind 
has already had recourse. I most deeply and sincerely sympa- 
thise with you, and earnestly pray for every alleviation of 
misery that it is possible for you and the partner of your woes 
to receive.” 

This grief tinged the whole of Mr. Croker’s subsequent life. 
On the anniversary of the dark day he never ceased to visit the 
spot in the churchyard at Wimbledon where his lost child was 
buried, and almost his last thoughts turned upon his desire to 
make arrangements by which they might both rest in the same 
grave. Mrs. Croker's affliction was still more distressing ; she 
could not be persuaded to revisit any of the houses where she 
had lived with her son, and it was necessary to take her abroad 
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in the hope of diverting her mind from what pi 
hopeless grief. Some consolation the bereaved cuuple de 
from the society and companionship of a sister of Mrs. Cru, 
who was adopted by Mr. Croker as his own daughter before 
son was born, and who became, as it has been stated, Lady Barr 
But there are many evidences throughout Mr. Croker's wrii 
that to his own last hour, the old wound reopened and 
whenever he realised that the one great hope of his lifes 
been taken from him. 
The following lines were written by Mr. Croker, and p 
over the child's grave at Wimbledon — 
“Oh pity us who lost when Spencer died, 
Our joy, our hope, our pleasure, and our pride, 
Tn him we saw, or fancied, all such youth 
Could show of talents, tenderness, and truth 5 
And hoped to other eyes his ripened powers 
‘Would keep the promise they had made to ours, 
Bat God a different, better growth has given, 
‘The seed he planted here now blooms in heaven." 
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's office and to the literary work 
band prevented him from making any record 
s of the early part of the year. There is 
thus no direct reference in his papers to Canning’s resignation 
‘of his office as President of the Board of Control, to the con- 
tinued wrangies in Parliament over the question what was to be 
done with the Queen, or to Mr. Plunkett's motion in favour of 
the removal of Catholic disabilities—upon which, for the first 
time, a majority was gained for the cause of Catholic emancipa- 
tion. Nor is there any allusion to the expectation, which was 
so generally entertained at the time, that Mr. Peel would be 
induced to take office in the place of Mr. Canning, who had 
retired from office that he might not have occasion to vote 
against the Queen. Mr. Croker, it has been said, was one of 
the first to perceive Peel's great powers, and he was certainly 
not blind to the growing opinion that a distinguished career lay 
before the ex-Secretary for Ireland. In the closing month of 
the previous year he had written the following letter : 
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pains too great to ensure accuracy in small things as well as in 
great. Before arranging his plans, he wrote as follows toa de- 
scendant of Lady Hervey :— 


Mr. Croker to the Earl of Mulgrave. 


Mr. Murray has just put into my hands a volume of letters of 
Mary Lepell, Lady Hervey, your grandmother, which he is now 
publishing. I have always taken an interest in Lady Hervey, 
to whom Horace Walpole introduced me (though she was dead 
twenty years before I was born); and as well for her sake as 
out of regard to her descendants, I am anxious that the forth- 
coming publication should do credit and justice to this agree- 
able and amiable lady. The letters in Mr. Murray's possession 
he knows little or nothing about, not even to whom they are 
addressed. They are evidently not originals but copies care- 
fully made. I enclose you one sheet which contains part of 
three letters. You will observe in the third page a Mrs. P——ps. 
mentioned with great regard, but with so much formality, that 
it can hardly mean her own daughter, married to your lord- 
ather about three months preceding the date of this 
Can your lordship form any guess to whom the letters 
were addr id who Mrs. P——ps can be?* I believe 
your father ister who died unmarried ; she might in the 
fashion of that day be called “ Mrs.” 

The whole collection of these letters is large enough to make 
couple of volumes ; but though they are all full of good sense 
good taste, they want variety ; they are all addressed to one 
person, and are almost all of a grave turn, Now I think it is a 
pity tl y narrow a view of Lady Hervey’s talents should 
be exhibited, and I cannot but wish that her family would ena- 
ble me to enliven, or rather to diversify, the publication with 
some letters of a different class, and if, as 1 should guess, she 
has left any little original picces of her own composition, I 
should be exceedingly glad to have them, I intend to give Mr. 
Murray a little stetch of her life, and if you could help me to 
any original materials, I need hardly say what an advantage it 
would be; and I suppose also T need hardly say, that as my 
share in the publication will be anonymous and of a very hum- 


















[* These letters were addressed to the Rev, E. Morris, The lady was Bra 
Phipps.) 
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persuaded to join. I am sure the Speaker will give him good 
advice.” 

Lord Melville thinks, and I agree with him, that Canning, 
Sor his own sake, ought not to take office just now ; and I go 
on to say, that he ought not to take a Jefter office than that 
which he has left. He has so many enemies, and so many im- 
putations, false and groundless, but general and credited, are 
made against him, that he ought to be more cautious than 
another man of what he does. 

June and.—Met Peel in Pall Mall; he was coming to me, so 
I turned back with him. He told me that Lord Liverpool 
had sent for him, and made him an offer of Cabinet office, but 
that it was done in a strange, shuffling, hesitating sort of way, 
that nothing specific was offered, but that he conjectured, frora 
the style and the expressions, that Lord Liverpool referred, in 
his own mind, to the Board of Control Peel gave an answer 
as vague as the application. He is now inclined to write to 
Lord Liverpool, to understand him as distinctly offering the 
India Board, and to refuse it. His reasons are, first, he refused 
it before when the Government was in danger, and he thinks it 
might look shabby to take it now when the vessel has righted, 
but he would not care for mere appearances or misrepresenta- 
tion of his motives ; but, secondly, he does not think he could 
be of use in that office. He has no taste or turn for debate 
unless when obliged by his office to take part in it, &. Neither 
of these motives satisfy me, and I begged him not to write a 
final answer, or, if he did, at least to limit his refusal to the 
office in question. He seems generally disinclined to official 
life, but Aaud credo. 

June 3rd—Paid my usual visit to [Lord] Yarmouth. He 
told me that Lord Sidmouth was going out and Canning com- 
ing in, and Lord Melville shifting, and that Sturges Bourne was 
to be Secretary of the Admiralty. But not a word of Peel. I 
of course said nothing of what I knew from Lord M. or from 
Pecl, but answered that I thought all the rest probable, except 
as to Bourne, which could hardly be without my knowledge. 

Yarmouth had betted General Gascoyne twenty guineas that 
Canning would be in office before the 25th of June, and he is 
now quite sure of winning. I tell him that I doubt it, and so 
I do; for even if he chooses to accept Lord Liverpool's offer, 
it can hardly be accomplished before the 25th; but the Speaker 
tells Yarmouth that we shall adjourn on that day, and of course 
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Liverpool's offer of the India Board 2s much more distinct 
than I had understood it ; and it seems thas, after leaving me 
yesterday, Pecl went to Lord Liverpoxl and verbally and 
positively refused it. Goulburn regrened this, and when I 
rather justified it, dropped that Peel cuu:d bard.y expect to have 
a higher office than Canning, which is true. Gouiburn. I have 
no doubt, loves Peel and has no particular regard for Canning, 
but wishes that we should keep all together. We laughed about 
his refusing to go to Ireland on account of the expense. and 
Charles Grant laying by 4,000/. a-year out of it He agrees with 
me that Wilmot would make a better Under Secretary than 
‘Twiss ; indeed he is very anxious for Wilmot. Twiss he thinks 
highly of, but would advise him to stick to his law. I spoke to 
cer Perceval, and suggested a place at one of the 












he negotiations are all at a stand. The King 
1s out against Canning, and last evening Lord Sidmouth told 
Lid Melville that he had consented to stay a little longer ; but 
Ido not think the King will long resist ; he is too good-natured 
sonal grudge for any length of time. 

led to tell me ‘‘that Peel was yesterday offered 
the India Hoard to reconcile the King to Canning’s appoint- 
This is erroneous in fact, and I do not see how it could 
just in reasoning, even if the fact were true; but Y. insisted he 
had it from a goad guarter, which only shows me that at Carlton 
House Pe up against Canning. Yarmouth says that he 
isters will now use the droit du plus fort with 
: King, since they have discovered H.M.'s attempt some 
months aye to bring in the Opposition through Donoughmore, 
who had, hi authority to speak to Lord Lansdowne, but 
rsent that he could not in honour make any 





























ited for some while, but at last gave authority to 
include Lord T can hardly believe all this; it must have 
been before Donoughmore’s wishing me to bring him and Lord 
Liverpool together. In short, I do not believe it. 

‘Fune 7th.—Veel and I walked down to the Court of Claims. 
As we went he told me of his interview of Monday with Lord 
Liverpool, and he now agrees that Lord L. was playing a game, 
and, he thinks, not quite a fair one. When Peel said that he 
caine to decline the offer of the India Board, Lord L. said has- 
tily, “And anything else 1 should offer?” Peel begged to say 
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to Ireland by long sea. I am sorry for it, and do not think he 
will accomplish it. 

Had a talk with Blomfield, chiefly with a wish to explain 
Pecl’s refusal not to have been general, but limited to the 
Board of Control; but this without any authority from him, 
and indced without any opinion of my own whether he would 
or would not refuse other offers if made. The King is by no 
means dissatisfied with Peel, as had been stated to me; and his 
refusal was, it seems, put to His Majesty upon the score of 
health, The King still disinclined to admit Canning. I ad- 
vised him to consent to Canning, on condition, that Peel should 
be Chancellor of the Exchequer. This would af once cool 
Liverpool, Castlereagh, and Canning, and the failure of the 
negotiation would then lie with them and not with the King, 
who, of course, is averse to giving a decided exclusion to Can- 
ning. 

June 1th—They tell me that the Chancellor says that he will 
resign if Sidmouth docs, This must be the King’s mode of ex- 
cluding Canning. Poor Lady Liverpool died at half-past five 
this morning. An amiable creature ; she has been long wast- 
ing away, and if gricf was not selfish, we should have no reason 
to grieve for her. I am really sorry for her. She felt for our 
sorrows this time last year, and I have not seen her since. She 
was the only Hervey I ever knew in whom one could not per- 
ceive some little érarers. 

June 12th—Narmouth, Lowther, Shawe, Watson, Smith, and 
the two Hooks dined with me. Much punning, none very good. 

The Courier to-night publishes a correspondence between 
Canning and Burdett*; the latter comes shabbily off, for he 
denies a meaning which his words have, if they have any. 

June 13th—Took my little girl} in the evening to the King’s 
ball, We arrived at five minutes after the appointed hour, 
half-past 8, and Ilis Majesty was already in the room. In &pite 
of his gout he walked about for full two hours without sitting 
down, He was very gracious to Nony, and kissed her at her 
departure, Princess Augusta also took great notice of her. I 

* [Ina letter on Parliamentary Reform, Burdett had called Canning the cham- 
pion of a system by the hocus pocus tricks of which he and his family received 
public money. ] 

+ [This allusion in Mr. Croker’s letters or diaries always refers to Miss Rosa- 
mond Croker, his adopted daughter, afterwards Lady Barrow. Herpet name was 
Nony.] 
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her with great kindness and even affection. I saw this, for 
there were few come at the time. 

June 18th.—Went to the House of Commons to vote for 
6,000/. to the Duke of Clarence. It had been voted in 1817, but 
he was then advised to decline it. Three divisions, 144 to 18, 
167 to 30, 131 to 81. The last was on a strong point, whether 
H.R.H. should have the arrears since 1817. Sir James Graham, 
as H.R.H.'s friend, made a most absurd speech, in which he 
said that the Duke was very unwilling to decline the allowance 
in 1817, but had been over-persuaded by wiser heads, meaning 
the Ministers. 

June 19th.—1 hear that public report gives me Huskisson’s 
place in the Woods and Forests, and sends him to the India 
Board. The latter is probable, the other absurd. I presume 
no one would take the trouble to advance me (as such a change 
would be considered) without my consent, and I would much 
rather stay where I am; as long as I am able to hold office, I 
do not wish to change. 

They talk of a correspondence between the Duke of Devon- 
shire and Lady Jersey, because the Duke had (at the King's 
desire s‘eatend) put her off from coming to his assembly the 
other night. She rates him soundly for pusillanimity and want 
of gallantry, &c. 

June 20th.—Rode a little with the Speaker. He is vexed 
in consequence of the prorogation, he cannot walk as 
Speaker, and is more vexed that he must walk, as he says, 5 
degrees below his rank as a Privy Councillor. The King is to 
occupy his house for the night before and the night after the 
Coronation, | hear that Lady Spencer has also written angrily 
to the Duke of Devonshire because she and Lord Spencer were 
not invited to his dinner to the King, Lady Jersey's corre- 

ndence is, they say, handed about, but I have not seen it or 
y one who has. 

June 215t,—Grant tells me that he hears of my going to the 
Woods and Forests from the Opposition. Grand Merc! Can- 
ning made an excellent specch last night on the subject of the 
self-sacrifice of the Hindostance widows. 

Lowther is gone down to the Cottage at Windsor, where the 
King has been ever since Monday on account of Ascot races. 

The Queen was at Astlcy's last night, and received as one 
would suppose sucha person would be by suck company as is 
ordinarily found at such a place. 
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satins : the boy's dress as falconer was pretty. The King heard 
I was there, and sent for me. He was waiting, dressed in his 
underciuthes, fur the public officers to proceed. Even after he 
had put vn his rubes and hat, most cumbrous and heavy, he had 
it full half an hour for the Great Chamberlain, Lord 
. who, it seems, had torn his robes, and was obliged to 
to have them mended. I dare say the public lays the blame 
of the delay oa the King, who was ready long before anybody 
is Majesty tuld me the story of the Queen’s various at- 

a the lines of circumvallation and her several repulses. 

i passed by the Admiralty on her retreat, attended by 
.d shabby mob. She pointed to “God save the King!” 
‘as uver the sereen for the evening illuminations, and 
2d heoted. 

We had rumours all day of mobs and riots. I went myself 
to see what had happened: it turned out that half a dozen 
windows were broken in half a dozen places, and that was all. 
There was no more crowd opposite the Queen’s door than served 
1 the pavements ; the centre of the street was quite clear. 
shoals of people that crowded the streets and parks all 

"1 night are incomprehensible. The day indeed 
fine, and I should really believe that there were 

yple out of doors. 

tive to the canopy was adopted. 
suggestion about a féfe in the parks has 
fortunate the change from the Green to 
am confident that 500,000 people were partakers 
itul Alte* 
< bled profuse'y last night. Knighton was very 
y in the morning as to H.M.'s getting through the day. 
his mode of bleeding is a strange kind of tonic, but the King 
finds that it dees him good. 


Mr. Croker to Mr. Peel, Extracts. 











her m 
















july 24th, 1821. 
My pear PEEL, 


You can have no idea either of the splendour of the pageant 
or of the good order and good luck which accompanied the 
ceremony of the coronation... - T assure you it was not 
only worth seeing, but, according to Dr. Johnson's distinction, 





© [Chinese bridges had been thrown over the omamental water in St. James's 
Park, and fireworks exhibited from temporary platforms, at Mr. Croker’s sugges- 
tion.) 
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cent: the Queen's death ; the difficulties 
Ministers—all these topics are touched 
ary or correspondence for the remainder 













(From the Diary.) 
—D:ned at Yarmouth’s with the Duke of York. 
Speaker, Shaftesbury, Huskisson, Beckett, 
Watson Taylor, Col Armstrong, Mr. Dent and 

























Ween he came, however, I could not think 
cain much better spirits The truth is, the 
¢ fancies uther people are so too. 
have set out for Dubiin to-morrow, but 
that I cannot leave her. I was to 
2 audien-e uf the King to receive his last commands 
I saw HLM. at two o'clock ; but I was obliged 
i he granted with many expressions 
that, if Mrs. C. grew better, I should 
sas weilas I ever saw him; he wasa 
Liverp.»si had been just with him, and, after 
ay.” he began tv complain of Lord Liver- 
vt gyn with him, and that he will not 
ut his Cabinet, nobody, for instance, 
that if the Cabinet chose to stand or 
not, he does not 





bever seen 
xed, ani 

















© He asked 
it anid be suspected that he wished to get rid of his 
. he who had made them himself. But Lord Liverpool 
Was captions, jealous, and impracticable ; he objects to every 
thing, and even when he gives way, which is nine times in ten, 
he does it with so 
refusal Even for his own personal comfort the King cannot 
get the smallest things done ; for instance, two rooms of one 




















# [Sir Alexander Grant. He sat in Parliament from 1812 to 1843, and was 
Chairman of Ways aml Means in the ITouse of Commons from 1826 to 1832. 
He was also a member of the Board of Control in Sir R. Peel's Administration, 
1834-35, and was so much attached to Peel that he wore mourning for him long 
after his death.] 
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King’s presence, and began to read till he came to “ Zhe Duke of 
York—" when he looked horrorstruck and stopped short. “Come, 
come !" said the King, “you must now go on with it, or I shall 
think it worse than I daresay it will turn out to be.” Castle- 
reagh was then obliged to stammer on, “* The Duke of York is in 
despair at an event which so much diminishes his chance of the Crown.” 
The King, however, laughed very good-humouredly at it, and 
afterwards repeated the story with equal good humour. 

August 15th—The King had a private /erée in the park in deep 
mourning. I dined with Mr. F. Hutchinson, where we had, be- 
side Lord Hutchinson and the sons of Frank and Kit, the Arch- 
bishop of Tuam, Lords Roden, Luton, Powerscourt, Monck, and 
Hawarden, Mr. Lefroy, and Mr. Bernard. The best dinner and 
wines I have seen at any house in Ireland, but it must be con- 
fessed that the tone of conversation, of Lords Powerscourt and 
Hawarden, for instance, is not very refined. Lord Hutchinson 
whispered me to sit near him, and he made me remark that we 
had fallen into a company of the orer-rightcous. His brother, he 
said, was beginning totend that way. The Archbishop of Tuam 
is the patriarch of this sect. 

August 17th,—As early as six the people began to assemble for 
the King’s public entry. I walked about for two or three hours 
to see the preparations, which are not costly, but to which the 
dimensions of the streets and buildings impart some of their 
magnificence. The entry was fine and the procession had more 
yes and horsemen than I thought Dublin could have af- 
forded. ‘They said there were 500 carriages and 3,000 gentle- 
men on horseback ; probably haif the number would be nearer 
the truth; 100 carriages make a great train. One fact I saw. 
‘The train of carriages which preceded the King had passed the 
College, where I stood, and had gone through Dame Street, 
Cork Till, both Castle yards, and by the back streets and 
Grafton Street back again into College Green before the King 
had arrived at Carlisle Bridge, so that there must have been, I 
should think, at least an Irish mile of carriages. The people 
shouted. The Irish, it seems, do not know how to Aurrah or cheer ; 
they have not had much practice in the expression of public 
j After the King had received the addresses on the throne, 
he sent fur me into his private room. He was walking about 
greatly agitated between pleasure at his reception in Ireland 
and dissatisfaction at what has occurred in London. He re- 
newed all his complaints against Lord Liverpool, and said 
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for me, and I saw him for a few minutes; he was tired, and 
anxious to get to the Park. When I was going out Sir Matthew 
Tierney came in, but the King said, laughingly, “Tierney, I do 
not want to see you; I never was better in my life.” Yet I 
know he had not been well in the morning, and Tierney had 
been desired to wait upon him on his return from church. 

August 20th.—The King held a /erée, and previous to it re- 
ceived the addresses of the Synod of Presbyterians, the Quakers, 
and the Catholic bishops in the closet. He also had an investi- 
ture of St. Patrick and the Bath. Lord Graves, proxy for the 
Duke of Cumberland, and Lords Donegal, Ormond, Meath, 
Roden, Fingal, and Courtown, were invested. 

The address of the Catholic bishops was in bad taste; it 
talked too much politics, and said that they were four-fifths of 
the population. Everybody observed how unseemly this tone 
was at this time. Some days after, Lord Donoughmore told me 
that he had written this address, and he took great credit for 
having inserted these very passages. He told me that the 
address which the Catholic prelates themselves had prepared 
was mere milk and water, welcome and adulation, but that he 
wished to give their address political substance and weight, and 
to register the fact of Catholic importance and preponderance 
in Ireland in an address to the throne, where, if not contra- 
dicted from the throne, it would remain an indisputable admis- 
sion of the fact which he wanted to prove. I thought all this 
wrong, and I told him so, and that if I had been Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, I should have rejected these 
passages of his address. I cannot conceive how a man can be 
so blinded by vanity or party as not to see that his address is at 
least a thing not to boast of. 

The /evée which cnsued was wonderfully crowded. I reckoned 
1,500 names, and was told there were 2,000. I know not how 
many guineas were offered for the loan of a dress sword, and I 
know two people who were kept away by the want of this 
article of court dress. Some who came had most incongruous 
swords, and there were many ludicrous figures, but they were 
lost in the immense crowd, and many passed the King without 
secing or recognising him. 

August 21st,—I dined at the Lords’ table. I had promised to 
dine there one day, and thought this a good opportunity to go. 
Dressed for the drawing-room. By opening a large suite of 
rooms, and by publishing the King’s desire that. no gentleman 
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present, and seafs at table (as I was told and believe from what 
I saw) for goo. 

The King went minutely through the museum and other parts 
of the interior. Whether this tired him or that he was too im- 
patient to get to Slane,* I cannot tell—perhaps both; but he 
did not appear on the lawn for above four minutes. He walked 
a little way down, bowed on each side, and returned, as every 
one supposed, to take, or appear to take, some of the refresh- 
ments which had been prepared for him ; but no, before anyone 
would have guessed it, he was already in his travelling carriage 
and on the road to Slane. Great disappointment and some 
criticism, which five minutes more would have prevented. 

August 25th—My sister and aunt arrived in town last night 
I spent this day in showing them what I could of the shows, 
and dined with them and Mr. and Mrs. A. Hutchinson at Dean 
Bond's. I am commanded to Slane to-morrow, which I regret 
‘on several accounts. The Duke of Montrose, who went yester- 
day, is returned enchanted with Slane: “the finest place he 
ever saw in England or Scotland. Dunkeld, the best Scotch 
place, is a éagaée//e to it." Slane és a fine place, but it is narrow 
and owes nearly half its beauties to its neighbours ; but these de- 
fects are not visible unless one is apprised of them, and it is 
in both senses of the word, a very imposing place. The 
King went to sce the scenes of the battle of the Boyne; it 
seemed, from what he afterwards said to me, that they had not 
explained the matter clearly to him. 

August 26th.—Went to Slane with Col. Thornton. Called at 
Sir M. Somerville’s for Sir Andrew Barnard. Sad rainy weather, 
so that I never went outside the doors of Slane. At dinner, be- 
sides the King and the Conynghams, old and young, we had the 
Esterhazys, Fagel, the Blomfields, and the Attorney and Solici- 
tor-Gencral. The pleasantest dinner I almost ever was at ; the 
King in excellent tone and spirits, and the Attorney and Solici- 
tor delighted with him. He pleasantly asked Saurin’s ¢ legal 
opinion whether he might not stay where he was, and send Lord 
Talbot, as Lord Lieutenant, to England. A round Gothic room 
at Slane, very handsome and handsomely lighted. In the even- 
ing the King conversed a good deal with the two lawyers. He 
had been at Slane Church in the morning; great crowds and 
some oppressive loyalty. 


[Slane Castle, the seat of the Marquis of Conyngham. } 
+ [William Saurin, Attorney-General for Ireland.] 
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own strength of mind, and am afraid of the consequences of 
idleness and of a change in that made of life in which I have 
spent all my best days ; but ambitious hope or wish I have not; 
and there is really nothing that royal or ministerial partiality 
could do for me that I would accept as a favour; and, more- 
over, there is not, in public life, any one man in whose fortunes 
I feel that kind of interest which gives a zest to political exist- 
ence—for I do nut look upon you as now a public man. I 
confess I should like to see you in high and efectire office, for a 
hundred reasons which I have before told you, and for some 
which I have not told you and need not telll you ; but if I looked 
only to your own comfort and happiness, I should never wish 
to see you within the walls of Pandemonium, 
Yours affectionately, 
J.w.c. 
To Mr. Peel. 


November 12th, 1821. 
Dear Peet, 


We have no public news that is pxdiic, but the Ministerial 
tions with the King are, I understand, to commence to- 
y. Lord Liverpool has consented to give up Canning for 
the present, and Canning has consented to wait for Lord 
Moira’s old shoes as Governor General, and the Grenvilles are 
to have the Buard of Control and the Irish Secretaryship. I 
have reason to believe that the King intends to propose, per- 
haps to insist, that the Home Office should be offered to you. 
One thing scems certain, that the King and Lord Liverpool 
will come to an understanding. 





Yours affectionately, 
W.C. 
To Mr. Peel. 
November 13th, 1821. 
My pear PEEL, 

Castlereagh saw the King yesterday, and found that some 
seeds of accommodation sown at Hanover (I believe by Blom- 
field) had fructified, and that all differences were likely to be 
arranged. Lord Liverpool saw His Majesty to-day, and the re- 
conciliation was complete and cordial. Canning is not to be 
pressed into the Cabinet, and Lord Conyngham will probably be 
Lord Steward, vice Cholmondeley, but I believe no details were 
entered upon, nor have I heard your name mentioned. I only 
know that before Castlereagh saw the King His Majesty ex- 
pressed his opinion that you were by a great variety of qualifi- 
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Mr. Croker to Mr. Vesey Fitsgerald. Extracts. 
‘December 2oth, 1821. 

Canning has been shuffling about India, yes, no—no, yes 
The King wil! not have him at home. Canning hopes this dis- 
gust is, like all the King’s dislikes, placable and temporary, and 
he therefore accepted India when it was sof vacant, as a kind of 
rope fo hold on to the Administration by, but ualuckily old Moira 
has had a double rupture, and is perhaps already on his way 
home: this would clench Canning for Indian exile, and he is 
now therefore punctilious about accepting poor Lord Moira’s 
place, before he knows that it is vacant—so folks talk ; and there 
is, I believe, some truth in their talk. I am sorry to be obliged 
to confess that all Canning’s conduct gives a handle to this sort 

of imputation. His genius is a bright flame, but it is 

“Brillant comme le feu que les villageois font 
Pendant obscure nuit, sur le sommet d'un mont.” 


It is liable to every gust of wind and every change of weather ; 
it flares, and it flickers, and it blazes, now climbing the heavens, 
now stifled in its own smoke, and of no use but to raise the won- 
der of distant spectators, and to warm the very narrow circle 
that immediately surrounds it. If he does not take care the Can- 
ning bonfire will soon burn itself out. 

Londonderry goes on as usual, and to continue my similes, 
like Mont Blanc continues to gather all the sunshine upon his 
icy head. He€ is éeffer than ever ; that is, colder, steadier, more 
pococurante, and withal more amiable and respected. It is a 
splendid summit of ,bright and polished frost which, like the 
travellers in Switzerland, we all admire ; but no one, can hope, 
and few would wish to reach. 

The Conynghams carry, I think, their favour meekly and 
good-naturedly, and really excite no observation, but with those 
who would observe ill-naturedly upon anything. You will have 
heard of “ their intrigues” and so forth for “ station and office” 
—all false. I know and can assure you they asked for, wished 
for, nothing—and the King’s kindness towards Lord Conyng- 
ham, natural as it was, was not only spontaneous upon His 
Majesty s part, but, I might almost say, smposed upon him. 
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friend. He defended him warmly, long after he had lost the 
confidence of most of the Tory party ; and even when political 
differences had producéd a hopeless estrangement between them, 
he remained on friendly terms with the members of Sir Robert's 
family, and indirect messages of kindly interest were occasion- 
ally still exchanged. In 1822, however, the separation was still 
far distant. There was no one in whom Mr. Croker believed 
more firmly than in Mr. Peel; there was no one in whose judg- 
ment Peel had greater confidence than in Mr. Croker's. He 
seldom took an important step without first soliciting the 
opinion of his friend at the Admiralty. Mr. Croker was under 
the impression that Peel was a man of an unambitious and re- 
tiring disposition, and thought that he needed a great deal of 
persuasion to force hiin into public life. This was not the 
view which many of his contemporaries took of his character. 
Charles Greville, for instance, records in his diary,* that Peel 
was seen to be preparing to throw over the Tories, and seeking 
to gain popularity with the country at large. “ He, in fact,” 
writes Greville, “means to open a house to all comers, and 
make himself necessary and indispensable. Under that placid 
exterior he conceals, I believe, a boundless ambition ; and 
hatred and jealousy lurk under his professions of esteem and 
political attachment.” Repeatedly after Peel had taken office, 
he talked much of retiring into private life for ever. Mr. 
Croker evidently took all thi quite seriously, as probably it 
was meant to be taken at the time; and it will therefore be 
found that he constantly uses arguments to dissuade Peel from 
an intention which seems, after all, never to have held more 
than a temporary lodgment in his mind. 

There was no obstacle to Peel’s appointment to office as 
Home Secretary, in 1822. But there was a difficulty with re- 
gard to Canning which appeared likely to prove serious. The 
King had then an invincible repugnance to him, founded upon 
the sympathy and friendship which he had always shown for 
the Queen. It had been arranged that he should become 





* February 14th, 1833, vol ii, p 354 
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sured that my feelings towards both are exactly what you wish 
them to me [sic in original, but doubtless de]. To P. especially 
I feel it quite impossible to do justice, for a frankness and 
straightforwardness beyond example, and for feelings for which 
Lown I did not before give him credit, but which I hope I 
know how to value and to return. The other has this moment 
left me, after a conversation of two hours, which has cleared 
away a world of misapprehension, and left all well.” 

The circumstance which placed it within the power of Lord 
Liverpool to offer the Foreign Secretaryship to Mr. Canning 
was the death of Lord Londonderry (Castlereagh), who had 
outlived his popularity and usefulness alike. The facts were 
described by Mr. Croker in a letter to Sir B. Blomfield, who 
was then in disgrace with the King, but to whom Mr. Croker 
never swerved in his fidelity. The ex-private Secretary was 
almost completely deserted by his old friends, for the sufficient 
reason that he was out of favour at Court. But Mr. Croker did 
not run with the fickle crowd, and among other little services 
that he had it in his power to render his friend, he kept him 
constantly informed as to all that was going on. 


Mr. Croker to Sir B. Blomfield. 
August 12th, 1822. 
Dear B, 

With what horror and surprise will you hear that Lord Lon- 
donderry is no more, and, alas! dead by his own hand! That 
such a mind should break down! I will endeavour, as well as 
grief and astonishment will allow, to tell you this lamentable, 
this distracting story. 

On Friday he had his parting audience with the King, and 
his conversation towards the close became so incoherent and 
unhappy, that the King that evening wrote to Lord Liverpool 
at Coombe to come to him dfrectly, but not to tell any one that 
he was coming, and not to see any soul till he should see him. 
You may judge of Lord Liverpool's surprise at receiving such 
a note, and with what strange thoughts he must have hastened 
to the King. His Majesty told him that Londonderry's mind 
was gone, and that when so strong and well-regulated an in- 
tellect was shaken, the consequences were likely to be propor- 
tionably serious. What more passed, or what Lord Liverpool 
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the day before yesterday, and yesterday Huskisson saw him for 
two or three hours; the result was, as H. told me to-day, that 
“if it were fairly and frankly offered to Canning to fll Lon 
donderry's place both in office and the House he would accept 
it ; but if there was to be any higgling or anything that showed 
suspicion of him, he owed it to himself to reject it with scorn.” 
I use the words, though not a// the words used to me. “He 
(C.) added that he had been five-and-twenty years before you in 
the House, that you would probably not have long to wait before 
he himself, who was now fifty-three, would leave you the career 
open ; that he thought he could not with honour take an infe- 
rior station in the House, and if ‘haf were the alternative he 
must go to India.” In the meanwhile he is to go to Liverpool 
to visit his constituents, and take leave, as if irrevocably des- 
tined for India. I leave you to form your own judgment upon 
allthis. I only repeat (now, as in my last letter) what was said 
to me, and of which I could not justify to myself the leaving 
you ignorant. 

I took care to-day to remind Huskisson of how much mistaken 
he had been as to Canning’s real sentiments, but I did not do 
so in any way to imply that I had given any more weight to 
what he had said than to a common conversation between two 
friends. What followed I think is equally important. Huskisson 
laughed and said yes, but he might a/so be mistaken in another 
point. He was sure Canning liked India; he always had looked 
at it as a great object; he had acquired parliamentary reputa- 
tion enough, and thought the station and consequent advantages 
of Governor-General extremely suited to his political feelings 
and private fortune, but Mrs. Canning was furious against it; 
that her opposition made him very uncomfortable (this I know 
is quite true, and existed before the late catastrophe); that she 
and several of his nearest friends always opposed his going, and 
would do so now with ten times more violence and with some 
colour of reason. He (H.) still thought he would go, if not 
detained by the offer already stated, “but what are the odds 
that in either case (viz. of the offer or no offer) he will stay at 
home?” I think the meaning of this clear; for my own part I 
have all along doubted that he would go ; judge how much that 
opinion must be strengthened by the late event. 

Huskisson, both to-day and before, alluded to Van [Van- 
sittart], and said that he was the real d/of and sin of the Govern- 
ment. I said frankly that Van, though not a very creditable 
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the quiet possession of his dead weight and his small remnant 
of sinking fund. 


Mr. Croker to the Marquis of Hertford. 
‘September 2nd, 1822. 
Dear H., 
Peel arrived yesterday about fifteen minutes before the King. 
I had half an hour's conversation with His Majesty, and an 
hour's with Peel. Neither knows any more of L.’s* intention 
than you or I. K. [the King] is evidently averse from Canning, 
and has made up Ass mind on that point; reste 2 coir whether he 
can hold his intention. Peel has never opened his lips on the 
subject to King or Minister, Even I do not know what he will 
do, though I can guess what he would wish. In truth, no one 
can any more tell what he may in the course of a negotia- 
tion be brought to do than one can foretell what will happen in 
a battle to be fought to-morrow. One thing I am sure of, he 
would not be very sorry if, with honour, he was out of his office. 
The King asked me whether Lord’L. was in a good humour, 
almost as a boy after holidays asks in what temper Dr. Busby 
may be. Yours, 
JW.C. 


While all these speculations as to the future of the Cabinet 
were guing on so actively in London, Mr. Peel appears to have 
been intent chiefly upon the enjoyment of his country life. He 
had written to Croker from Edinburgh in August, giving some 
account of the King’s reception, and making a passing remark 
only in reference to Lord Londonderry's death: “There are 
some subjects on which one does injustice to one's feelings by 
saying anything, and our departed friend's death is one of them. 
I bitterly deplore it.” In October, Mr. Croker wrote to Lord 
Hertford : “I hear from Peel that he shot in one day to his own 
gun—pheasant, 1; rabbits, 8; hares, 11; partridges, 41.” 

It will be observed that the last letter given above is addressed 
to the “ Marquis of Hertford,” who has hitherto appeared in 
this correspondence under the title of the Earl of Yarmouth. 
In the year now under consideration, he succeeded to his 
father's title and estates, From this time, down to about the 











* [Lord Liverpool.) 
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alone prompted the introduction of Lord Monmouth, in order 
that there might be linked with him an abject wretch aamed 
“Rigby,” one of the most repulsive objects in the whule range 
of modern fiction. Why Mr. Disracli hated Mr. Croker so bit- 
terly it would scarcely be worth while now to discuss ; enough 
that there were reasons for it, although they were not good 
reasons ; and we need not the evidence of Mr. Croker’s case to 
attest that Mr. Disraeli paid off his personal grudges with no 
niggard hand. In the first part of his life, especially, Mr. Dis- 
raeli wasa relentless, and it may almost be said, an unscrupulous 
antagonist. It may be doubted whether any man was ever so 
base as the Rigby of ‘Coningsby ' is depicted ; it is a concep- 
tion which must inspire in the mind of every reader contempt 
and detestation, And yet this vile creature is supposed to have 
been Mr. Disraeli’s portrait of Mr. Croker. 

Whether the satire was just or unjust, every impartial reader 
will be able to decide when he has come to the end of the 
records of Mr. Croker’s life. Before Mr. Disraeli’s own position 
became assured, he pursued all who seemed to cross his path 
with the vindictiveness of a Red Indian. Mr. Croker, he be- 
lieved, had once or twice stood in the way of his projects, at a 
time when politics were less important to him than literature. 
It has also been stated that Mr. Croker provoked Mr. Disraeli's 
resentment by attacking him in the Quarterly Review and else- 
where ; but in reality Mr. Croker had never written a single line 
against or about him. With Isaac Disraeli he had always been 
on most friendly terms, and when the ‘Commentaries on Charles 
the First’ appeared, it was found that the author had referred 
in grateful and eulogistic language to the object of Benjamin 
Disracli’s vindictive lampoons. ‘To my ever kind and valued 
friend, the Right Hon. John Wilson Croker”"—so wrote the 
elder Disracli— whose Iuminous and acute intelligence is as 
remarkable in his love of literature and art, as it has been in the 
course of a long, an honourable, and distinguished public life, I 
stand deeply indebted.” The son did not share this admiration 
for Mr. Croker’s “acute intelligence.” Apparently it was too 
acute, and had been exercised with too much good faith, to 
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must at last have departed from him. The probability seems to 
be, as we shall see hereafter, that in his last and worst days his 
mind was disordered. But on points of morals, he never dreamt 
of consulting Mr. Croker, and it is not very likely that he would 
have been guided by his good counsel, had it been offered. The 
question which concerns us is, what were the relations existing 
between Lord Hertford and Mr. Croker? Were they those 
which prevailed between “ Mr. Rigby” and “ Lord Monmouth,” 
or such as might exist between honourable men? The corre- 
spondence will enable any one who considers it fairly to arrive 
at a just decision. 

The father of the Lord Hertford, with whom these pages 
have to do, died in June, 1822, The following letter explains 
all the circumstances. 

Mr. Croker to Sir B. Blomfield. Extract. 
June arst, 1822. 
My pear B., 

Poor old Lord Hertford is gone at last. The will is not yet 
opened, but it is known by the report of his attorney that he 
has tied up his real estates as tight as he could, and has left all 
his personals to Lady Hertford. It cannot be denied that he 
judged wisely and kindly in making Lady Hertford an object 
of future attention from his family, and it was but just that 
he should share with her accumulations to which her great 
property no doubt contributed ; but on the other hand it seems 
hard, considering that she has between thirty and forty thou- 
sand a year, that she should have a// the personals, and that 
Yarmouth should not have even £20,000 for his “mise en 
campagne.” Afterall, however, it is said that the accumulation 
does not exceed £200,000, and the best part of the other per- 
sonals, such as plate, pictures, &c., &c., are old family property 
and belong of right to Yarmouth. The landed estate is said to 
be about £85,000 per annum, viz:—Ireland, £57,000 ; Scot- 
land, £3,000 ; Warwickshire, £15,000; and Sudbourne, £10,- 
000 ; and Lord Hertford having died a few days before Afid- 
summer, the half year’s rent now falling due is his, and will, of 
course, give him £40,000 to start with. As I dare say he will 
not begin, all at once, to increase his expenses, he may enter 
upon the next year with a clear income (including his own 

* separate property) of at least 90,000 per annum. The old 
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in his reply, remarks: “I know acts of his bounty to a consider- 
able amount, and which he never willingly allowed to meet the 
light.” 
Mr. Peel to Mr. Croker, Extract, 
September, 1822. 

I was really pleased at Lord Hertford getting the Garter. I 
was pleased very disinterestedly, and for his own sake merely, 
for like him. ‘He is a gentleman, and not an every-day one. 

We call him Lord Hertford now. He was Yarmouth with 
his familiars. I dare say he has no curiosity to know what he 
would have been with his brothers and sisters. 


Lord Hertford's letters to Mr. Croker were generally in a 
light and playful vein; and his comments on passing events 
were often marked by much shrewdness and discernment. Few 
of them bear any date, superscription, or signature.* 


Lord Yarmouth to Mr. Croker. 
(No date, but marked by Mr. Croker “‘1820.") 
Dear Croxer, 

I delight in your notes; they are always musical to my ears, 
though to me your language never has either of two very essen- 
tial harmonic sounds—the sharp and the flat. 

I thought you were quite en gargon, or would have sent you 
game. My father writes me word he sends me a duck for my 
numerous party, and so as I have no party, I pray you eat a 
Aaunch, the Orbys will eat another, and the skinny apothecary 
shall fatten Ais on its sides, And so God bless you. 

[Same period.] 
Dear C., 

Verily I have forgotten to tell you that a garret in my stable 
contains several pheasants for Munster House. I hope they 
are alive, pray take them away ; and so no more at present. 4 

Aldborough, October, 1821. 
Dear Croker, 

How do you do? What's going on in town? I came to Sud- 
bourne the day after you all honoured me at dinner, and stayed 
till my seat at table between my father and Lady William Gor- 
don reminded me too plainly of my hereditary right to a cell in 





*There are not many of Lord Hertford’s letters among Mr. Croker's papers, 
Probably most of them were returned to the writer before his death, 
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From Mr. Croker’s Diary. 


January 11th, 1822.—Left town at 12 and arrived at Brighton 
at 6. On our arrival the servants told us that we were late 
and should have barely time to dress, as the King’s dinner-hour 
was six. We therefore made all possible haste, and were ac- 
cordingly the first of the snmases in the saloon, except Lord St 
Helens, the Lord-in-waiting. Mr. and Lady Anne Becket were 
also there. The King came in about 20 minutes after 6, and 
dinner was served about half-past. 

Lady Blomfield came in just before Lady Conyngham and 
Lady Eliz. and was, I thought, to all appearance on the same 
footing as heretofore. Sir B. himself came in after the King, 
and no one could [fail to] see in his quiet and reserved manner 
a difference from the kind of factotum bustle in which we used 
to see him. 

The King was looking remarkably well and stout on his 
legs ; he went round the circle as usual. I thought—perhaps 
it was fancy—but I thought that his manner was somewhat 
more Aasty than usual, and that he expressed himself to his 
family with more pettishness than I had ever seen, in public, 
or, I should rather say, in his circle, where he was always, to 
all persons and under all circumstances, particularly gracious. 
To-day he had quite the air of scolding Paget. 

Our dinner-party were the King, who sate between the two 
Ladies Conyngham, in the centre of one side; Lord Conyng- 
ham and Lady Anne Becket, at the upper end ; Lord Francis 
and Andrew Barnard at the other ; Blomfield exactly opposite 
his Majesty, and Lady Blomficld, Lords Lowther and St. 
Helens, Sirs William Keppel, Charles Paget, Edmund Nagle 
and Hilgrove Turner, Col. Thornton, Mark Singleton and my- 
self, rather too close, round the table. 

The dinner was, I think, rather shorter than usual. I 
thought the cuisine a shade inferior to what it used to be. The 
King made us all eat some roast wild boar from Hanover. It 
was very good, like pork witha game flavour ; he asked me what 
I thought of it. I said it was to pork what pheasant was 
to fowl. “There I differ from you,” said the King, “ nothing 
is so good as a fowl; if they were as scarce as pheasants, 
and pheasants as plenty as fowls, no one would eat a pheasant.” 

When H.M. took a glass of wine with Lady C., he souched 
glasses with her in the old-fashioned way. 
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alone, as they came in par /es derridres, and there was no other 
attendant. The King was gracious, as usual, and appeared in 
excellent health and spirits, and much amused with the children. 
He walked about, except for about an hour and a half that he 
sat in the conservatory with Lady Conyngham and Madame de 
Lieven, while the children danced before him and the company 
stood around him. There was no chuchoferic, like what we have 
formerly seen. Lady Conyngham took little interest in the 
arrangement of the ball, and Lady Elizabeth none at all 
Graves and Lady Morley were master and mistress of the cere- 
mony. The company was not numerous, and as usual rather a 
preponderance of Whigs and Whiggesses, Dukes of Devon and 
Portland, the latter in a full dress of deep mourning, every one 
else being in frocks, looked quizzical even beyond Bentinck un- 
couthness. Lord Lansdowne, the Jerseys, Cowpers, Gwydyrs, 
Morpeths, Harrowbys, Bathursts, Morleys, Grenvilles, Mary- 
boroughs, Cholmondeleys, were, I think, all of note, except the 
Court itself, in which I include the Duke and Duchess of Wel- 
lington. The King retired as soon as he had seen them all at 
supper, which was about a quarter past twelve. Knighton 
S‘eclipsa very early ; indeed he walked in with the King and 
walked out again, without, I think, speaking to any one. I 
ought not to have omitted the Princess Augusta and the Duchess 
of Kent and her daughter ; the latter danced all night, and the 
royal ladies seemed to be in high good humour, though they 
held their court apart. 

They have talked about gout in the elbow, but there is no 
such thing. Paget saw him this morning in bed, in the old 
style, with his papers, &c., about ; but, what is not quite in the 
old style, Frank Conyngham was in attendance en robe de cham- 
ére. This is being Master of the Robes with a vengeance! 

C. is a good-natured, well-meaning young fellow, and the 
King is as fond of him as if he were his son—probably a good 
deal more so ; for kings are not the fondest fathers in the world, 
nor heirs apparent the most dutiful sons. 
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hereditary and life governors of the British Institution. The 
latter will open our doors to the patrons of the arts. I do not 
see any other classes which could be admitted, unless bishops 
and judges, who are far ¢taf literary men, although they mayt 
not have published any work." He weut on to suggest 
appuintment of a Committee to invite certain gentlemen to joia* 
the club, and he proposed that there should be an entrance fee’ 
of ten guineas, and an annual subscription of five, “ which would, 
enable us to provide a tolerable house until we grow rich 
enough to build one.” 

Such was the origin of the “ Athenzeum” Club, an institution 
in which Mr. Croker took the greatest interest down to the last 
day of his life, and which he had the satisfaction of seeing reach 
a height of prosperity and distinction he could scarcely have 
anticipated in 1823. No doubt the express object of the club, 
as defined in Mr. Croker's words, and in the declaration which 
is still prefixed to the rules, has been found capable of con- 
siderable expansion ; but if the “Atheneum” is no longer a. 
purely literary and artistic association, it remains, what it has 
always been, one of the most famous clubs in the world. Its 
excellent library would alone cause admission to it to be much 
sought after and highly valued. It is understood, indeed, that 
so great is the throng of applicants for membership, that an 
interval of nearly twenty years has now to elapse between the 
entry of a candidate's name in the books and the decision of 
his fate at the ballot-box. But even from the first, the honour 
of belonging tu the “ Atheneum" was much coveted. Among 
Mr. Croker’s papers there are scores of letters desiring his sup- 
port fur various candidates, and it is evident from his answers 
to some of them that he was very chary about promising this 
support. IIe selected the original Committee, and it does not 
appear that his first plan was materially altered, although per- 
haps it was somewhat extended, by the suggestions of those 
whose co-uperation he invited. Sir Humphry Davy took up 
the idea with enthusiasm, and it will be seen that he recom- 
mended the admission of Members of Parliament, for a reason 
which must strike many legislators of the present day as rather 
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Mr. Croker was absent from any of the Committee meetings, 
not a great deal of business was done : 


Mr. Croker to Sir Humphry Davy. 
December 13th, 1823. 
Dear Sir Humpury, 

I enclose you a few prospectuses of our new Club. I have 
written the names that I should wish to see of the Committee. 
In all cases founders, as you and J are, must decide who are to 
be on the Committee ; and this is a matter of so great ultimate 
importance that I would beg of you not to decide on any new 
name without a consultation. My experience in these matters 
is considerable, and I assure you that all depends on having a 
Committee with a great many good names and a,few working hands, 

I am going out of town for one week, but your list of Com- 
mittee-men may be sent to the Admiralty, and it will reach me 
intime. I have applied to no one but to Lord Lansdowne, Sir 
Walter Scott, and Thomas Moore. I wish you would apply to 
any persons who are in my list whom you may know ; but to 
avuid mistakes, I shall not apply to anybody else till I hear 
from you. My list contains about twenty-eight names ; the Com- 
mittee should be of about thirty-six ; and we should have four 
or five practical and practicable people who would attend and 
help the business. Perhaps a few more artists and a musician 
should be on the Committee ; and what do you say to Charles 
Kemble? 1 shall be at home till four. 

Yours ever, 
JW. C. 
Mr. Jekyll to Mr. Croker. 
Spring Gardens, Wednesday, April 28th. [1824.] 
Dear Croker, 

We did as much yesterday at the Committee as could be done 
in the absence of such a primum mobile as yourself. Elections 
and nominations were expedited. We have now, I should think, 
380 members, and above 100 invitations remain unanswered. 
Verging so closely on our 400, we suspended 50 invitations 
suggested by a list sent in by Heber, and containing many 
eligible names. 

Saturday next, many of us dine with the Royal Academicians, 
so the Committee will mect again on Monday, May 3rd. 

If our candidates overflow, Davy said the Society might ex- 
tend its numbers to 600, 
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I therefore implore you to exert all your ingenuity and in- 
fluence in curtailing all possible expenses, not merely for the 
Club's sake, but for your own. 

Yours truly, 
J.W.C. 

There were two other matters in which Mr. Croker exerted 
himself at this period—one was an attempt to extricate Theo- 
dore Hook from the difficulties in which he had become en- 
tangled ; the other was an earnest effort to turn Benjamin Hay- 
don, the painter, from the course upon which he had entered, 
and which ended in the tragedy of 1846. With regard to Theo- 
dore Hook, it need only be said briefly that he was arrested in 
1823 for a debt of 12,000/. due to the Government on account of 
defalcations which had been discovered in his accounts as 
Treasurer and Accountant-General of the Mauritius. A part at 
least of these defalcations seems to have been owing to the 
misconduct of a person employed by Mr. Hook. The system 
of filling offices of this kind by deputy was not a great success, 
cither in Hook's hands or Thomas Moore's. Both appealed to 
Mr. Croker for advice or help, and neither went to him in vain. 
Throughout his life, indeed, Theodore Hook was indebted for 
a thousand acts of kindness to Mr. Croker. He lent him 
; he induced others to subscribe for the relief of his 

‘s; the brilliant humourist repaired to him in trouble, 
sa weak nature will always fly, if it can, toa strong one. Mr. 
as been accused of ill-nature, but his good-natured 
acts seem to have exposed him to more malicious misrepresen- 
tation than those of the other kind. One of his most recent assai 
ants, who declares that Mr. Croker's “chief pleasure in life 
as “to cause mental suffering to his fellows,” insinuates that he 
was guilty of some unkindness towards Hook's family.* The 
fact is that but for Mr. Croker, Hook's family would very often 
have been in a sorrowful plight. The following is one of the 
appeals which he made for Hook at this period :— 









mone 























* The assailant in question is Mrs, Houstoun, a daughter of Mr, Edward Jesse, 
who was an old friend of Mr. Croker’s, Mr. Croker had shown many kindnesses 
to the Jesse family, and even obtained a situation in the Admiralty for one of 
Mrs, Houstoun’s brothers. Hence, perhaps, her resentment, 
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life. When he was under circumstances of the deepest depres- 
sion, you were the person who helped him; and when all the 
world was frowning upou him, in you he found a patron anda 
friend. Many years have passed since these things occurred, 
but iny grateful admiration of your conduct was strongly excited 
in my youth, and I have not forgotten those feelings now that 
Tam past my meridian. Your name is sometimes remembered 
in my prayers as the benefactor of one most dear to me. 

Although of late years my uncle shrunk from our society, 
still [am sure he loved me, and I know he loved you ; and you 
will be glad to hear that he died penitent and praying. I hope, 
I think, he was awakened. My very dear brother acted with 
the pious wisdom of a most judicious Divine, and perhaps my 
uncle listened to him the more readily, as he is a layman. 

If you would like to read the affecting details of his last days, 
I will forward to you the confidential letters of my brother to 
me, With kindest respects to Mrs. Croker, 

I remain, my dear Sir, 
Your grateful friend and servant, 
W. F. Hoor. 

With reference to Haydon, it is clear, from the correspondence, 
that the unfortunate artist had written to Mr. Croker in refer- 
ene to his peculiar craze of “historical painting,” and in reply 
he received a letter suggesting the important question whether 
it might not be possible that he was on the wrong tack alto- 
gether? No one can now doubt that it would have been well 
for Haydon if he had pondered this more carefully. 




















Mr. Croker to Benjamin Haydon. 
uly 7th, 182; 

six, July 71 ed 

I regret that your opinion of the relative value of portrait 
and poetical painting seems to differ so much from mine, and 
I regret it the more because 1 fear that your difficulties may in 
some degree be owing to the view you have taken of this sub- 
ject. But it would be an idle waste of time to enter into a 
discussion of who may be right or wrong. One thing we should 
probably be all agreed in, that the exée//ent in any class of the 
fine arts is better than mediocrity in any other, and that a Dutch 
kitchen from the hand of Teniers is in every respect preferable 
toa whole Olympus of the Gods and Goddesses of Verrio. I 

‘ 
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France, in which a series of numbers are written on a succes- 
sion of wheels, you will have some idea of the first principles 
of this machine, which is very curious and ingenious, and 
ly will calculate all regular series, but also arranges 
the types for printing all the figures. At present indeed it is a 
matter more Of curiosity than use, and I believe ‘some good 
judges doubt whether it ever can be of any. But when I con- 
sider what has been already done by what were called Napier's 
bones and Gunter's scale, and the infinite and undiscovered 
variety of what may be called the mechanical powers of numbers, 
I cannot but admit the possibility, nay the probability, that im- 
portant consequences may be ultimately derived from Mr. Bab- 
bage's principle. As to Mr. Gilbert's proposition of having a 
new machine constructed, I am rather inclined (with deference 
to his very superior judgment in such matters) to doubt whether 
that would be the most useful application of public money 
towards this object at present. 

I apprehend that Mr. Babbage'’s present machine, which 
however I have not scen, answers the purposes which it is in- 
tended for sufficiently well, and I rather think that a sum of 
money given to Mr. Babbage to reward his ingenuity, encour- 
age his zeal, and repay his expenses, would tend eventually to 
the perfection of his machine. It was proposed at the Board of 
Longitude to give him soo/. out of the sum placed at our dis 
posal for the reward of inventions tending to facilitate the 
ascertaining the Longitude. But the Board doubted that the 
invention was likely to be practically useful to a degree to 
justify a grant of this nature. 

I think you can have no difficulty in referring the matter to 
the Council of the Royal Society (of which, although unworthy, 
I have the honour to be one), which by the assistance of its 
scientific members will give you the best opinion as to the value 
of the invention, and when that is obtained, it may be consid- 
ered whether another machine should be made at the public 
expense, or whether Mr. Babbage should receive a reward either 
from Parliament or the Board of Longitude. 

Yours faithfully, 
JW. C. 








It is now necessary to compile a selection from the general 
correspondence of these two years. 
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iints lead one to think that they suspect Canning of a design to 
set rid of some of his colleagues, and they dwell upon the com- 
pliments bandied backwards and forwards between him and the 
Opposition. Such a suspicion is, of itself, likely to accomplish 
its own prophecy, and although I am slow to believe the exist- 
ence of éntrigues, 1 think it nut unlikely that if anything was to 
induce Lord Liverpvol to retire we should have what is vul- 
garly called a blow-up, and Lord Liverpool is certainly far from 
well. His pulse is so low as 50 and they cannot raise it, and 
this state, even if it has no worse effect, must, if it lasts, inca- 
pacitate him from exertion of any kind. If he were to go now, I 
think the King would be inclined to send fur the Duke of Wel- 
lington ; but he, too, is far from well—he looks very ill, and really 
before the recess looked extremely ill, withering and drying up; 
but he is better. In any case, however, no doubt Canning would 
try fur the first place, and it is not impossible that Lord Lans- 
downe, Mackintosh, and the more moderate part of the Opposi- 
tion, might join him ; but that could only be on a resolution to 
carry the Catholic question, and what the effect of such a coali- 
tiun for such a purpose might be who can tell? Canning’s going 
to Lord Mayor Waithman's dinner excited a good deal of sur- 
ise in the world, but still more in the Ministerial circles who 
y that the Cabinet had come to an understanding not to go. 
event was rendered more important by Waithman’s not 
being invited to Peel's birthday dinner, which took place some 
time after. As Lord Mayors have been, I understand, invariably 
invited by the Home Si ry on such occasions, the omission, 
following Mr, Canning’ ittu the Mansion House, was sup- 
posed to be a strong and not a well-judged expression of Mr. 
Peel's dissent from the conduct of his colleague, and I, for one, 
was not a little surprised at it. But I have since heard that 
although the fact proves a difference of opinion, it does so in a 
way which nobody suspected. It turns out that Peel's resolu- 
tion to exclude Waithman was taken and communicated to his 
colleagues defore the dinner at the Mansion House, and it is 
surmised that this determined Canning to go to the dinner 
whither he might not otherwise have gone. This dessous des 
cartes is not known, or at least has attracted no attention, and it 
was probably some disapprobation of Peel's exclusion which 
induced Lord Liverpoul to authorize Canning to say that he 
would also have dined at the Mansion House had he been in 
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as ever lived ; I cannot call him a violent party man, he had 
not virtue enough to be so; he was the most sensuous and self- 
ish of mortals. If there could have been any doubt about this, 
the last publication of what wasleft to Lord Waldegrave would 
prove it. I do not therefore look to any publication of any let- 
ters of his as likely to be of much service to history, and think 
they will rather mislead than instruct the rising generation. 
The works of Burke with his letters (if a good collection of 
them should be made) will contain the whole strength and 
secret of the Whig cause during the last reign. You see I am 
not uncandid ; I differ with him on many points, but I look to 
him as one of the great oracles of my country. I wish the Tory 
cause had found as good an expositor. Dr. Johnson is admir- 
able as far as he goes. It would do you good to take down his 
volume of political pamphlets (they are all in one volume of 
his works), and read them de suife, but he stopped at a most im- 
portant period I regret Lord Glenbervie* did not begin his 
‘Life of Lord North’ sooner ; he had all the late King’s origi- 
nal letters, and he would have executed his purpose temperately 
and respectably. The American War having been a losing 
cause, it is not likely to find now even an apologist ; all that 
will be written will be written with a strong bias the other way ; 
Glenbervie’s work would have been, therefore, a desideratum 
for the cause of truth. 

Who is Mr. Prior? I have read his ‘Life of Burke" with the 
greatest satisfaction, and have told Payne that he may recom- 
mend it, if he pleascs, on my authority. There are very few 
things in it which I should wish to alter, and it is a most im- 
portant addition to our literature. 

With respect to Lord Camden,t his object was to set himself 
up against Lord Mansfied under the shield of Lord Chatham ; 
he became, therefore, the patriot lawyer of the day. They both 
got into a scrape afterwards upon the Corn Embargo, of which 
Lord Mansfield very successfully availed himsclf. Lord Cam- 
den's conduct was very bad upon the Middlesex election; you 
will see the particulars in the Parliamentary history. 

The real cause of the continued agitated state of men’s minds 
for the first few years of the late King’s reign, was that the Gov- 
ernment was changed almost every year, and perpetual changes 

* [Son-in-law of Lord North.) 

+[Mr. Croker had asked in his letter, “What disappointment made Lord 
‘Camden such a patriot 7") 
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speak short. He never consulted the feelings and prejudices 
of his audience. I remember hearing Lord Thurlow say of him 
and Fox that the difference between them during the American 
controversy was, that Fox always spoke to the House, and 
Burke spoke as if he was speaking to himself. 

I cannot agree with you in the opinion that Lord George 
Sackville was the author of ‘Junius.’ I am quite satisfied that 
he was incapable of being so; and even his political life does 
not correspond at all with the real opinions of Junius. 

The only c/ear fact as to ‘Junius,’ is, that he must have been 
a friend of Mr. Grenville, and under some considerable obliga- 
tion to him or to his family. Mr. Grenville is the only public 
man whom Junius really protects. If he had not had some par- 
ticular or mysterious connection with him, he would have been 
one of those whom he would have most abused. I have heard 
Lord Grenville say, more than once, that he knew a great deal 
about it, but that he never could tell what he knew. 

Lord George Sackville was in decided opposition to Mr. Gren- 
ville’s Government. The party that took him up after his dis- 
grace was the Rockinghams. They restored him to the Privy 
Council upon their coming into office in 1765. He continued 
in opposition after they went out in the following year, till the 
troubles in Amcrica took a serious turn. He then took a line 
of his own, and threw out some ideas respecting America which 
happened to hit the feelings of the House ; and it isa most sin- 
gular fact, that this very individual, who had been condemned 
by a court-martial for cowardice, and struck out of the Privy 
Council, was appointed War Secretary of State to conduct the 
American War, with the acclamation of the great majority of 
the House of Commons. I have heard persons who remembered 
the transactions of both times say, that his station in the House 
of Commons in 1774 and 1775 was very much the same as 
Wyndham’s was in 1792 and 1793, at the beginning of the French 
Revolutionary War. 

Believe me to be, my dear Sir, 
Very sincerely yours, 
LiverPoot. 


The great interest taken by Mr. Croker in the preservation 
of ancient works of art, and his anxiety to secure as many of 
them as possible for his own country, were shown by his suc- 
cessful exertions to induce the Government to buy the Elgin 
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The following letter, on a very different theme, was written 
early in the ensuing year — 
Mr. Croker to Robert Southey. Extract. 
january 3rd, 182: 
My pear Soutuey, J we 

I am delighted at your idea of a ‘Book of the State.’ If 
you execute it with the same spirit and success as the ‘ Book of 
the Church,’ you will have created the two most valuable 
standard works in our language—works which will become 
(and it is the greatest praise and prognostication of usefulness 
which I’can give) school books, and will lead future genera- 
tions to good principles and right feelings in matters of Church 
and State. Do you remember my once saying to you that 
“Westminster Abbey was part of the British Constitution ”"— 
that vague metaphor expresses more vividly, than perhaps more 
distinct explanation could do, my feelings on this subject, and 
as I know that they are in accordance with yours, you may 
judge how glad I am that you are inclined to contribute 
another tie to that union. I do not mean the mere political 
connexion of Church and State ; but that mixture of veneration 
and love, of enthusiasm and good taste, of public liberty and 
self-control, of pride of our ancestors and hopes for our pos- 
terity, which affects every patriot and Christian mind at the 
contemplation of that glorious system, which unites in such 
beautiful association and such profitable combination our civil 
and ecclesiastical constitutions, our ambition and our faith ; the 
one thing needful and the all things ornamental ; our wellbeing 
in this world and our salvation in the next. I am as satisfied 
that no political State can exist without some connexion with 
religion as I am that the dody cannot be kept in heat and motion 
without the sou/. Civil sanctions which cannot reach the body 
will never sufficiently affect the mind, so as to regulate the con- 
duct of that complex machine, man ; there must bea higher and 
more sacred influence to operate upon that ethereal portion 
which seemsas if it aspired above all human laws, as fire while 
consuming its earthly materials and fenced in on five sides by 
human guards, escapes on the sixth towards Heaven. But I 
am losing myself in metaphors and metaphysics, and shall re- 
turn to imploring you to go on with the good work you have 
promised me. 
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terest, and by damping the ardour of the Catholic majorities in 
our House—for he says, “the Government cannot go on, in its 
present frame, if there are decided and active majorities on 
different sides in the two houses. The Duke of York may say, 
‘so much the better, form a Protestant Government,’ but those 
who know the case are well aware that a Protestant Govern- 
ment could of be formed, nor could a Catholic one. In short, 
all that can be done is to get over this crisis, and by-and-by 
look at the question at large, and with great deliberation.” To 
this end he thinks a dissolution this year will tend. ‘ Not,” 
said he, “that I would raise a No-Popery cry, nor that I should 
refuse Mr. Huskisson all the influence of Government at Liver- 
pool, or Mr. Canning wherever he may go, but if I were First 
Lord of the Treasury I should take care that none of the 
boroughs in my disposal should be given by these gentlemen to 
their followers, and that all the Government seats should be 
filled by good men and true. This would make a sufficient 
alteration in the House to damp, if it did not break down, the 
Catholic majority.” 

The Cabinet is at this moment sitting on the question. I 
have heard the opinions of such as are guessed at stated to be, 
Canning, Huskisson, Melville, Bexley, against; Wellington, 
Bathurst, Westmoreland, for—Liverpool, Peel, and Harrowby 
Thave not heard classed either way, and Robinson is of both 
opinions. 

The Duke asked me about your shooting, as if he should like 
to sec a little of it. He told me that there never was seen such 
a day’s shooting as he had had with the King of France—they 
killed upwards of 1,700 head to 4 guns ; the King, the Dauphin, 
the Duke, and the Captain of the Guard. The King walked 
like a tiger and shot amazingly well. The Duke killed 280 
pieces to his own share, I cannot say to his own gun, for he had 
ten guns and ten Swiss soldiers to luad them—his shoulder was 
all contused, and his hand and fingers cut, and he says the force 
of practice was so great that latterly he cou/d not miss a shot. 


It must be remembered that a large portion of the public 
firmly believed that the cry for “Emancipation” was a mere 
pretext, intended to conceal designs of a much more formidable 
and far-reaching character. Most persons, in England at least, 
held that the removal of political disabilities would never 
satisfy the Catholics or give peace to Ireland. That view was 
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Yariety of misstatements made in that work with regard to His 
Majesty's conduct, he took up the book to point out to me par- 
ticularly some of these errors. 

After some desultory remarks of this kind on this or that 
Passage, he entered into a more extensive and regular history 
of some circumstances of his political life, and seeing that I 
listened with great interest to what he related, he guessed the 
desire which certainly I should not have ventured to express, 
and he handed me a sheet of paper, and successively others 
and permitted me to make notes of what he said, and he even 
moderated the flow of his narration when he saw that I had any 
difficulty in following him. These notes I that evening and the 
next morning transcribed into the following statement, in which 
Ihave, as nearly as I was able, preserved everything that fell 
from His Majesty in his own words and order of statement, and 
I have occasionally underlined expressions to which he gave 
peculiar emphasis. Some incidental topics which, however in- 
teresting and agreeably narrated, did not appear necessary to 
the historical course of the statement, I omitted to note at the 
time, and I have not thought fit to supply them from my unas- 
sisted recollection. Much, no doubt, that fell from his Majesty 
in so long a conversation I must, even with the assistance of my 
notes, have lost ; but I can be quite confident of not having 
written one statement and hardly an expression which did not 
come from his Majesty's lips. : 

His Majesty narrated, or I may almost say dictated, to me for 
some hours without interruption (except by a few interlocutory 
observations on my part and several anecdotical episodes on his), 
and with a clearness, grace, and vivacity of which my notes can 
supply but a very inadequate idea. The quotations of the senti- 
ments of the several persons mentioned were generally enforced 
and illustrated by a slight degree of mimicry of /ieir voices and 
manner, while his Majesty's own narration was at once fluent 
and precise in recollection, and accurate in expression, to a de- 
gree which I never had before witnessed in any similar state- 
ment, and for which, notwithstanding my long acquaintance 
with his Majesty’s readiness in conversation, I confess I was not 


irel, jared. 
eee Rex Loguitur. 
I must begin by telling you some anecdotes of the first 


Regency question. J 
‘The gaara! between Mr. Burke and Sheridan was not what 
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an air of mortification, and stated that he was come to retum 
the 200/, “The 200/,” said MacMahon, with surprise. “Why, 
you had spent three-fourths of it the day before yesterday!” 
“True,” returned Vaughan, “ but some of those who left these 
poor people in misery have now insisted on their returning this 
money, which they suspect has come from the Prince. Where 
they got the money, I know not, but they have given me the 
amount, with a message that Mfrs. Sheridan's friends had taken 
care that Mr. Sheridan wanted for nothing. I,” added Mr. 
Vaughan, ‘‘can only say that this assistance came rather late, 
for that three days ago I was enabled by His Royal Highness's 
bounty to relieve him and her from the lowest state of misery 
and debasement in which I had ever seen human beings.” 
(Here His Majesty concluded.—J. W. C.] 
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hastily written by Mr. Croker in the Courier newspaper, also 
under aa assumed name. In the end, the Ministry withdrew its 
scheme, so far as it applied to Scotland, and the victory rested 
the author of * Waverley ;" but after 1826, one pound notes 
were no more heard of in England. 








Me. Croker te the Duke of Wellington, Extract. 
March aoth, 1826. 

I dare say you have heard the whole story from day to day by 
better informants, yet you may like to see my view of it. I 
need not tell sea all the reasons (very good ones) why the 
Government cid not like to undertake an issue of Exchequer 
Bills, but as soon as the whole mercantile body, as soon as 
Tierney at the head of the opposition, and as soon as every man 
of the old Pitt party expressed a unanimous concurrence in 
that measure, we all thought that it would do no great harm to 
adopt it as a special remedy in a special case.* But Lord 
Liverpool. influenced as the world said by his pledge and proph- 
of last year relative to the evils of overtrading, would not 
and on the evening on which the petition of the 
London merchants for the advance of Exchequer Bills was to be 
presented, he at haif-past four sent fur Canning, and told him, 
as Canning h told me, that he would resign if such a 
measure was forced upon the Administration, and he not only 
authorized, but desired Canning to say so. 

Canning, a goud deal surprised, and taken on the sudden, still 
felt that ke could not leave Lord Liverpool in the lurch, and he 
accordingly came down resolved to pledge, as I suppose he was 
authorized tu do, the whole Government to make common cause 
with Lord Liverpool. I heard in the House that the Govern- 
ment was reselved to abide by its decision, though I did not know 
that they intended to place the existence of the Administration 
on that narrow question, and during the debate on the Petition 
I went up to Canning and said, ‘ Fur God's sake take care 
what you say about this issue of Exchequer Bills, for the whole 
s against us, and our best friends are mutinying at our 

He replied with considerable nervous excitement, “So 
much the better ; it will bring matters to a point sooner.” I. 
really at the moment did not understand the whole meaning of 
this phrase, but he soon cleared it up by declaring on his legs, 


































© (In 1793 Pitt had issued Exchequer Bills, and so had Mr, Perceval in 1811]. 
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With respect to your own share in the controversy, it prom- 
ised me so great an honour, that I laboured under a strong 
temptation to throw my hat into the ring, tie my colours to the 
ropes, cry, “Hollo there, Saint Andrew for Scotland,” and try 
what a good cause would do for a bad, at least an inferior, com- 
batant. But then I must have brought forward my facts, and 
as these would have compromised friends individually con- 
cerned, I felt myself obliged, with regret for forfeiting some 
honour, rather to abstain from the contest. Besides, my dear 
Croker, I must say that there are many and too direct personal 
allusions to myself, not to authorize and even demand some 
retaliation dans le méme genre, and however good-humouredly 
men begin this sort of “sharp encounter of their wits,” their 
temper gets the better of them at last. When I was a cudgel 
player, a sport at which I was once an ugly customer, we used 
to bar rapping over the knuckles, because it always ended in 
breaking heads; the matter may be remedied by baskets in a 
set-to with oak saplings, but I know no such defence in the 
rapier and poniard game of wit. So I thought it best not to 
endanger the loss of an old friend for a bad jest, and sit quietly 
down with your odd hits, and the discredit which it gives me 
here for not repaying them or trying to do so. I can assure 
you, Malachi's spirit has been thought meanly of for his silence, 
and this ought to be evidence in my favour that my temper at 
least is unconcerned in this unhappy dispute. 

Yours affectionately, 
Watrter Scort. 


My pear Croker, March 26th, 1826, 
I have your kind letter, and can assure you that when putting 
a more personal interpretation on some passages of your letter 
than I ought to have done, I did not consider them offensive, 
and if I had replicd under the impression I had adopted, I 
would have taken particular care not to have executed the 
moderamen inculpate tutele. But it is much better not, and so 
transeat cum ceteris erroribus, 
I enclose a letter for your funny namesake and kinsman,* 
whose work entertains me very much. 
Believe me always, 
Yours affectionately, 
Watter Scott. 





* (T. Crofton Croker, who had just published the first volume of his ‘Fairy 
Legends and Traditions of the South of Ireland.”) 
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Confidence was gradually restored to the markets, but the 
country remained in an agitated condition There was great 
distress among the poor, and already a loud and general outcry 
had arisen against the corn laws. Lord King anticipated Mr. 
Cobden by declaring that these laws were maintained exclu- 
sively in the landed interest, and were the “most gigantic job in 
the whole history of misrule.” Tn May, a measure was passed 
permitting the importation of 500,000 quarters of foreign corn, 
without any limitation as to price. This, however, did not 
suffice to allay popular discontent. “The political sky looks 
very cloudy,” wrote Mr. Croker to Lord Hertford, in October. 
“The three C’s—Corn, Currency, and Catholics—will perplex, 
if not dissolve, the Government. If the Catholic question has 
a majority next session, I do not think the Cabinet will stick 
together. The Chancellor [Eldon] and Peel will go, and West- 
moreland and Liverpool must follow, and all will be at sea.” 

But there was still another great question which required 
public consideration, and it was brought forward once more 
by Canning in a celebrated speech. The Spanish aggressions 
and intrigues of France had always been regarded by Canning 
with impatience, but the public mind was filled with apathy, 
and Canning knew that nothing could be done until this was 
shaken off. Hence he made specches from time to time with 
the design of getting a strong force of popular opinion to sup- 
port him in the course he desired to take, and each one of 
these speeches undoubtedly produced a great effect. French 
influence had been highly prejudicial to English interests in 
Portugal ; and when the intelligence was received that troops 
which had been organised in Spain were marching upon Portu- 
gal, it was generally perceived that the long-expected crisis 
had come. The Portuguese government formally requested 
assistance from England, to enable it to repel invasion from 
Spain ; and Canning announced on the 12th of December, that 
the request had been granted, and that British troops were 
actually on their way to Portugal. “We go,” he said, “to 
plant the standard of England on the well-known heights of 
Lisbon. Where that standard is planted, foreign dominion 
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mending in a very unexpected way ; but I fear that the amend- 
ment is but temporary and fallacious, for although his appetite, 
his spirits, and his strength are a// improved, the disease does 
not decrease, and when I saw him the day he came to town, he 
said: “I am gencrally better, but you see my body is more 
swollen than it was." He knows his situation, and looks at it 
like a hero. I doubt whether Ae has any hope, but he main- 
tains a decent cheerfulness, and a very unaffected composure. 
I have reason to hope that his mind has been employed in 
serious and, I trust, satisfactory contemplations, but there is no 
outward show of any alarm ; the aide-de-camp at Brighton did 
not know what was the matter with him; the public has not as 
yet any notion of his danger, and as little of what his disease is. 
‘The sad truth will come upon them by surprise, for though they 
know that there is something wrong, they have no distinct ap- 
prehension about him. 
Yours, my dear Goulburn, most affectionately, 
JW. Cc. 
Mr. Croker to the Right Hon. F. Robinson. 
November rst, 1826. 
‘When we were heart-broken by a calamity similar to yours,* 
our first relicf was by escaping from the scenes which reminded 
us of our lost happiness. If yours and poor Lady Sarah’s feel- 
ings be the same, Mrs. Croker's apartments at Kensington, or 
mine at the Admiralty, are ready to receive you without the 
slightest inconvenience to us. You need not write—no answer 
will be a negative ; and if you accept, send your people to say 
which house you will have, and to make your arrangements— 
both houses are completely furnished. 
You will judge how sincerely Mrs. Croker and I sympathise 
with you and Lady Sarah ; your affliction revives all our own. 
Yours affectionately, 
J.W.C. 
Mr. Croker to a young Naval Officer Extract. 
November 13th, 1826. 
Now, my dear Follett, attend to my advice. Do not gallop 
through my letter and throw it aside, but read it over and over 
again, and recollect that I am your best friend, and resolve to 





* [Referring, of course, to the loss of a son.] 
+ (Lieutenant Follett Pennell, who was promoted to the rank of Commander in 
1826] 
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ath.—At the Admiralty we consider that much punishment is 
a proof that the captain does not understand the true discipline 
of the service. You will succeed to the command of a well- 
disciplined and orderly ship; you must endeavour to keep her 
so; an increase of punishment will convince us that you do not 
know how to manage a ship's company. Moderation towards 
your men, good humour with your officers, and a command over 
yourself, are the three essentials towards your being a respecta- 
ble officer. 

“Let me repeat to you that economy—that is the diving within 
one's income, whatever it may be—is the foundation of all true 
respectability ; and I shall not think well of you if you have 
not saved at the end of two ycars two or three hundred pounds. 
Captains on other stations contrive to live, and some even to 
save, out of their pay; you may surely do so when your pay is 
double. 

As to writing, I beg of you to take pains with your Aand, and 
learn to write like a gentleman. Nothing gives a more unfa- 
vyourable impression than an ill-written, ill-spelled, ill-folded, 
ill-sealed letter. 

Mr. Croker to a Consul Suspected of Jobbery. 
December 18th, 1826, 

I have already had to complain of your indiscretion, but I 
can hardly suppose you mad enough to meddle in such an 
affair as this; I only warn you that I shall go to the Foreign 
Office immediately on my return to town, and if I find shere, 
any traces of your recommending one of your relations to be 
Vice Consul at Morlaix, I shall submit to Mr. Canning the 
expediency of immediatcly appointing another consul. 

I shall personally regret the ruin of you and your family 
which I am aware will follow this step ; but I will do my public 
duty; and as I placed you in your present office for public 
benefit, so I shall take care to have you removed the moment 1 
learn that you are meddling with private jobs. 

Tam, yours, 
JW. Cc. 


Anecdotes and Conversations from Mr. Croker's Note Books. 
October 2gth, 1825. 
Moore in his lately published ‘ Life of Sheridan,’ has recorded 
the laborious care with which he prepared his 4ons-mots. Madame 
de Sta#l condescended to do the same, The first time I ever 
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who was Attorney-General in the Maidstone trials, good hu- 
mouredly recognised him, and congratulated him on this good 
fortune. 

Sudbourne. 

In the Peninsular War, infantry officers not allowed forage, 
used to buy forage for their mules and horses. They could 
always buy forage from our cavalry, and even from the stables 
of the staff ; but the German Legion never could be tempted to 
part with their forage, every man made common cause with his 
horse, and nothing could induce the honest Germans to defraud 
their fourfooted colleagues of their due provision. Compari- 
sons are odious ! 

Count Staremberg, when he was in England, used to play at 
the Union. His English was not quite so good as his luck. 
Playing one night at ¢rente et un, the late Lord Barrymore was 
at the table, and not much delighted with the success of the 
Count. His Excellency was not very nice in his person, and it 
was ludicrous to hear him proclaim the state of his hand by 
saying, “Iam dirty! Lam dirty!” Atlast, when he had achieved 
the best possible hand, he was so elate, that he almost em- 
braced Barrymore, exclaiming, “I am dirty, I am dirty-one, I 
am dirty-one.” Barrymore, who lost by the Count’s success, and 
had no liking for the nasty embrace, said, “ Damn it, sir, so you 
are ; but that's no reason why / should be dirty too.” 


Conversations with the Duke of Wellington —Mr. Croker's 
Notes, 
I shall here set down what I remember of a visit to Sud- 
bourne,* as nearly as I can in his own words, from the notes 
that I made every evening.—J. W. C. 


The Duke offered an Estate in France, 

T will tell you an odd story of the old King (Louis XVIIL). 
One day, after the restoration, when I waited on him at the 
Tuileries, he paid me some compliments on my share in the 
events which brought it about, and he took the ribbon of the 
St. Esprit off his own body and put it on me. I, of course, ex- 
pressed my thanks, but I said that before I could venture to 
accept or wear this mark of his royal favour, I must have the 
consent of my own sovereign ; and added that I should write 

* (The seat, it will be remembered, of the Marquis of Hertford, with whom 
the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel were on terms of quite as close an 
intimacy as Mr. Croker.) 
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immediately said to me, be covered, and of course I should have 
immediately done so anywhere else, but in the face of all his 
people I could not at once bring myself to do it; but the people 
about us hastened to remind me that I was a grandee of the 
first class, and that I ought not to have been uncovered. 

My grandeeship, title, and estate, were given me by the Cortes, 
but the King confirmed them in the most liberal way. 

At his first cuurt on his return, when the grandees—some 
newly created, others having succeeded during the usurpation— 
were to be solemnly admitted to the royal presence, we all 
assembled in an ante-room: when the door of the presence- 
chamber was opened they allowed me, in consideration, I sup- 
pose, of my military situation, to go in first; and the Duke of 
Alajen, as Captain of the Guards, next; after which they all 
rushed in pé/e-méle in a riotous confusion, and in the scuffle San 
Carlos, who was one of the juniors in date of grandeeship, turned 
up one of the foremost; some one endeavoured to moderate 
the tumult, and begged them to place themselves in order, but 
they cried out that" /here was mo order there, they were all equal” 
This confusion is a part of the dignity, for they do not even 
recognise the uriginal date of a grandeeship even in the highest 
class, which is hereditary. 

Ferdinand is by no means the idiot he is represented. He is 
a good natured man, not deficient in sense. It is his political 
position, and the state of the Spanish Government and people 
themselves, which are to blame for what those intelligent gentle- 
men, the correspundents of the English newspapers, all lay to 
the account of the poor King. 








Talleyrand, 


It may seem odd to confess, but I never could discover on 
what grounds Talleyrand’s great reputation as a Minister was 
built. "I never fuund him a man of business, nor, I must say, 
able in affairs. When things were returning, after the anarchy, 
to a more settled state, the Directory were glad to get any one 
of the old school who had any reputation to give a kind of re- 
spectability to their Administration. Buonaparte did the same. 
To have been a member of the Constituent Assembly, and to 
have outlived the Revolution, was itself a merit in those days. 
The Revolution was a kind of tontine and Talleyrand, Fouché, 
and half-a-dozen others, accumulated all its advantages on 
their own heads by mere benefit of survivorship. 
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against my crossing the Ebro;* they represented that we had 
done enough, that we ought not to risk the army and what we 
had obtained, and that this armistice would enable Buonaparte 
to reinforce his army in Spain, and we therefore should look to 
a defensive system. I thought differently. I knew that an ar 
mistice could not affect in the way of reinforcement so distant 
an army as that of Spain. I thought that if I could not Asstle 
them out of Spain before they were reinforced, I should not be 
able to hold any position in Spain when they, should be, and 
above all, I calculated on the effect that a victory might have on 
the armistice itself. So I crossed the Ebro and fought the bat- 
tle of Vittoria. The event showed I was right in my military 
expectations, and I found afterwards that I was equally right in 
my political speculations. The victory excited a great sens» 
tion in Germany, and particularly at the head-quarters of the 
allies. Metternich told me that Stadion ¢ (I think) woke him 
in the middle of the night with his tumultuous joy at the news, 
“Le roi Joseph est —— en Espagne” was one of the softest 
terms used, and their transports subsided into a determination 
to denounce the armistice, and to pursue the war till Napoleon 
himself should be —. 

I hastened my movements at Vittoria because I knew that a 
reinforcement of 20,000 men was advancing under Clausel, while 
T had only 6,000 coming up under Packenham. Their outposts 
met, but Clausel did not dare attack him, and I had made ar- 
rangements for falling on Clausel with my whole force ; and I 
should probably have overtaken and defeated him and his army, 
but that, in spite of my positive orders that there should be no 
wandering, a certain officer of dragoons chose to be taken pris 
oner while he was at dinner in a country house, and Clausel be- 
came thus aware of my movements, and hurried away so fast 
and in such a direction that I did not choose to follow him, 
On what slight accidents events turn. 





* (See a repetition of this incident, 17th January, 1837, On this occasion, he 
All my staff, including the two next in command.” The two next in com- 
mand were Graham and Hill, but I think he mentioned Murray on this occasion ; 
my note does not give any name.—J. W. C.] 

t [He also said something of Hardenberg, but I did not exactly collect what— 
perhaps that Stadion first called up Hardenberg, and that both called up the rest. 
On another occasion he repeated the story without any mention of Hardenberg,— 
JW.) 
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A great officer? why, he knows more about it than all of us 
put together. 

Croker. What, than Buonaparte, Moreau, or yourself? 

Aye! than Buonaparte or any of us| We are none of us 
worthy to fasten the latchets of his shoes, if I am to judge from 
his book and his plansof campaign. But his mind or his health 
has, they tell me, a very peculiar defect. He is admirable for 
five or six hours, and whatever can be done in that time will be 
done perfectly ; but after that he falls into a kind of epileptic 
stupor, does not know what he is about, has no opinion of his 
own, and does whatever the man at his elbow tells him. 


Buonaparte as a General. 
If I am to believe ur’s and, indeed, all the other accounts 
of the Russian campaign, Buonaparte committed the most egre- 
gious faults of generalship and conduct. Time was every- 
thing, and I can show on paper, out of his own reports and re- 
turns, that he /ost seven weeks in point of time in the advance 
to Moscow. He made also a false movement in changing his 
line upon Minsk, which had, inter alia, the disadvantage of 
bringing him nearer to the South Russian army, when he 
might have attained his object in another way [which the Duke 
explained, but which I cannot pretend to follow], without these 
disadvantages. He lost a good deal also by what looks like in- 
dolence ; he was often absent when he ought and might have 
been present, for instance, at Valontina, I think it was, when 
he heard the firing, and sent orders and might have come up; 
if he had, he would have put an end to a dispute between his 
generals, and probably have had a decided success. His per- 
sonal proceedings previous to and during the battle of Boro- 
dino are inexplicable. Some of his apologists attribute it to 
sudden illness, but that does not account for the details, unless 
the illness could be supposed so serious as to derange his un- 
derstanding. His conduct in all these cases is not easily ac- 
counted for. I believe he was in more awe of his marshals than 
was gencrally supposed—he acted as if he was not sure of their 
obedience ; for instance, he would order one of them to take 
another under his command, but he never ventured to tell the 
other to obey him (of course the two fellows got into a quarrel 
directly); or was he afraid that any of them, if too successful, 
might eclipse him? But there were none of them that I know 
anything about, except Massena, who had any pretensions to a 
comparison with him. be 
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some of my hearers. But, the truth was, he had no more care 

about what was right or wrong, just or unjust, honourable or 

dishonourable, than Jonathan, though his great abilities, and the 

great stakes he played for, threw the knavery into the shade, 
Buonaparte's System of Secrecy. 

I am not sure that the greatest pleasure I ever felt in my mili- 
tary life was not the evening of the day we crossed the Wivelle. 
We took a kind of redoubt, in which was a French battalion 
and its lieutenant-colonel. I had a mind to be civil to him, 
and asked him to dinner. He came, but was very sulky. My 
staff were pressing him with questions, to which he gave no an- 
swers, or very dry ones. I, however, interfered quietly, and 
whispered to them to let him alone, and that after a good dinner 
and a few glasses of Madeira, our friend would mend. So in 
the course of the evening I saw he was in better humour, and 
then I apologised for the fare I was obliged to give him, and 
still more for the apartment in which it was served—it was a 
wretched kind of barn; “But you,” I said, “who have served 
all over the world, have probably been used to such things, and 
indeed your Emperor himself must of late had some hard 
nights’ lodging himself ; and, by the way,” I added, “ where was 
his quartier général, when you last heard of him?" “ Monseig- 
neur” said our man, with a tragic grimace, “// n'y a plus de quar- 
tier général.” He alluded to the rout of Leipsic, and I then saw 
my way clearly to Bordeaux and to Paris ; for besides what the 
officer could tell, I calculated that the disaster must have been 
very great to have reached him at all: for it is truly astonishing 
in what a degree of ignorance as to alt that was passing he 
[Buonaparte] contrived to keep all France. We found people 
who had never heard of the battle of Tyafalgar ; and the south 
of France could hardly believe their eyes when they saw us 
come down the Pyrenees! but he kept the rest of the world in 
the same ignorance of what was going on in France. I confess 
the first light I ever received on that subject was from Faber’s 
book,* which was reviewed in the Quarterly Review, and which I 
think you [Croker] sent me. It was a most able, and, at the 
time, valuable work. It has been doubted whether there was 
such a person as Faber, though nobody doubted the truth of 








[* ‘Notices sur I'Intérieur de la France, écrites en 1806, par M. Faber,’ St. 
Petersburg 1807, Reviewed by Mr. Croker in the Quarterly, August, 181, vol. 
wi p 235) 
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there was so much ill-humour in the public mind that it might 
produce inconvenience, and, in short, he advised me not to go 
to the levée. I said, “When I first mentioned it, I only thought 
it a matter of respect and duty to the King; I now look upon 
it as a matter of self-respect and duty to my own character, and 
I therefore insist on knowing whether this advice proceeds in 
any degree from His Majesty, and I wish you distinctly to 
understand that I will go to the levée to-morrow, or I never 
will go to a levée in my life.” Castlereagh immediately with- 
drew all opposition. I went, and was exceedingly well received 
by His Majesty. 

I had several fellows in the army who misbehaved. One in 
particular, a Captain —— ;* he was ordered for the storming 
party at St. Sebastian [I am not quite sure whether the Duke 
said St. Sebastian or Badajos]. Though it was very dark, we 
perceived that one of the parties was not moving on, and was 
suffering accordingly from the enemy’s fire. There was a cry 
amongst the men in front for the captain ; there was no captain 
to be found, he had run away ; at last, the lieutenant, who was 
at the tail of the party, heard that the captain was not to be 
found, and he ran to the front and led the company forward. 
Next morning, of course, I gave him the command of it. That 
captain is now in London, and he complains that he is an in- 
jured man, and wants to be restored ; he is a protégé of Dick 
Martin's, but if such a fellow were to be forced back into the 
army I would leave it myself. Yet I know that I am abused 
for what his friends call my hard-heartedness to this poor 
fellow. 





After this excursion, I met the Duke of Wellington at Ted- 
desley, Beaudesert, Mansfield, and Strathfieldsaye, but I only 
noted a little of his conversation at Beaudesert — 


Lord Hopetoun. 

The late Lord Hopetoun was too rash—over brare—so much 
so as to be hardly trustworthy. He was always at the outpost, 
and whenever there was firing he was sure to be in it. Accord- 
ingly he was always wounded, and his capture was really a dis- 
graceful affair, and all from too much bravery. On one occa- 
sion on which he was wounded and defeated, | came up and 
rallied the men, and I then was obliged to tell him plainly that 





* [The Editor has struck out the name.] 
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for France, riding post through Spain, and making a wonder- 
fully rapid journey to Paris. The reason given for all this was 
that he had received news of the bad disposition of Austria, 
which rendered his presence in Paris very urgent; but that 
does not explain his quitting his army at Astorga, at the 
moment that it had come in contact with Moore, and it was 
clear they must soon fight a regular battle ; and his returning 
to waste, as far as I can see, ten days or a fortnight before he 
set out for Paris. Was he disinclined de se frotter against 
Moore? Did he wish that Soult should try what stuff our 
people were made of before he risked his own great reputation 
against us? or did he despair of driving us out of Corunna? 
and was the bad news from Vienna (he generally kept bad news 
a profound secret) now invented or promulgated to excuse his 
evident reluctance to follow us up? I cannot account for his 
not having subtracted from the three weeks he spent in Spain 
after his return from Astorga, and the three months that, I 
think, he spent at Paris, half-a-dozen days for so great an object 
as a victory over the English won by himself in person. My 
own notion is that he was not sure of the victory. He was cer- 
tainly at that time greatly displeased with Talleyrand, and made 
him a seéne on his arrival in Paris; and it is possible, and even 
probable, that the extreme haste of his return may have had 
some political cause, foreign or internal ; but even this does not 
explain my difficulty of why he did not in person attack Moore, 
or, at all events, why he was not rather with the army the ten 
days that he lingered at Valladolid. 
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Wellington and Peel, but this was impracticable for many 
reasons, the chief of which was that Canning was resolved to be 
in the foremost place, while neither Wellington nor Peel was 
willing to see him there. Canning’s superior generalship car- 
ried the day—thanks, partially, to the influence he had already 
acquired over the King. 

The Conyngham family were, on their side, rendered friendly 
to Canning by the appointment which he secured for Lord 
Conyngham of the Chamberlainship, and for Lady Conyng- 
ham's son of an Under-Secretar@pip in the Foreign Office. 
He had also shown a most friendly disposition towards Mr. C. 
R. Sumner, the tutor of Lady Conyngham’s son, who was 
afterwards made Bishop of Winchester. At the same time, he 
was careful to gain the good will of Madam de Lieven and Sir 
William Knighton. With these powerful forces in his favour, 
unpopularity at Court was no longer an element which it was 
requisite for him to take into account. 

The question of Catholic Emancipation was embarrassing, 
but it seems to have occurred to Canning that this also might 
be disposed of without difficulty, For his own part, he was 
prepared to undertake not to bring the subject forward during 
the lifetime of the King, but he began by advising the King to 
form an Administration based upon his own views, of opposi- 
tion to the Catholics, believing, as a critic who is usually 
allowed to be impartial * has said, “such a Government to be 
impossible, and also convinced that if possible it would be 
ruinous to the State.” Few of Canning’s avowed assailants 
have pronounced upon him a harsher sentence than this. The 
result of the carefully considered series of steps was that Can- 
ning became First Lord of the Treasury, and Wellington and 
Peel, acting with the anti-Catholic party generally, resigned 
their offices. Special efforts were made by Mr. Croker to per- 
suade Peel to remain with Canning, and Peel was at one time 
disposed to take that course ; but, as Mr. Disraeli remarked,t 
“ between Mr. Canning and Mr. Peel there existed an antipathy : 








* Sir George Cornewall Lewis ; the ‘ Administrations of Great Britain,’ p. 443 
+ ‘Life of Lord George Bentinck’ (1852), p. 286, 
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His receed of the year begins with the death of the 
Yice. ws was attacked with goat and dropsy in 
24 Tse King went to see his brother twice, and 
cb atoctes 
Me. Croter te Lord Hertford. 
Jameary qth, 1827. 

He set tz-day for Tarior® and Stephenson, who bad not 
davs ani said. ~I feel [ am dying and have 
¥:0 16 Did you good bre.” He then appeared to move 
iim prayer, and then made a motion with his head 
$0, at least, his servant interpreted the 
red He did nut take their hands. 

Pxacess Suptia is they say. confined at home by illness. Ill 
he may be, ror thing. but I believe she stays away because it 
d useless. and injurious to both that she should see 
brother. She saw him yesterday, and he held her hand 
ha‘f an hour without speaking. 

The Dukes of Ciarence and Sussex are constantly in the 
house, but have not seen him these two or three days. 


To Lord Hertford. 
































January 6th, 1827. 

The scene is clused, and the most kind and best natured of 
Princes is no more. I need not tell you any particulars—the 
papers are full of them. 

He was fuily sensible tu noon at least, as at that hour he in- 
isted that his 1 should be dressed, and expressed some im- 
pati at the delay which, he saw, was intentional. 

The Dukes of Clarence and Sussex were in the ante-room, 
and both showed very much of good feeling. Taylor-went off 
to the King with the melancholy tidings, and is not yet come 
back, so that we are in doubt what his Majesty will do about 
the mourning. 














A few weeks after the Duke's death, his guns and pistols 
were sold at Christie's. Mr. Croker estimated that they had 
cost about 4,000/, for there were “four-score fowling-pieces 
and as many cases of pistols.” What they brought in the auc- 


* [Sir Herbert Taylor, who had been the Duke of York's military secretary, 
and tea also acted as amanuensis for George IIL when blindness first overtook 
im, 
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think that it can have any effect on your measures, it may have 
on your speeches. Yours affectionately, 
J.W.c. 


Lord Liverpool was first incapacitated by an attack of paral- 
ysis and apoplexy on the 17th of February, and for several 
weeks the Government remained with only a nominal head. 


From Mr. Croker’s Diary. 


Saturday, Feb, 17th, 1827—Lord Liverpool was this morning 
struck with an apoplectic or paralytic attack at Fife House. 
He had received his post letters at the usual hour, and had 
opened them with his two private secretaries—a few which he 
wished to consider he took away with him into the room where 
he generally breakfasted. This was a little after ten. The 
servant who took in breakfast observed that he was sitting in 
rather an unusual way, and had not spoken to him, but did not 
suspect that anything was amiss, and he left the breakfast, buta 
considerable time having elasped, the servant went in again, and 
found him extended on the floor withqut sense or (apparently) 
life. It happened that his physician, Dr. Driver, was in the 
House atthe time. IIe was immediately called in and bled him. 
Sir Henry Halford was also sent for. Dubious whether the dis- 
ease was of a fatal character or a mere temporary attack, those 
about Lord Liverpool resolved to keep the matter secret as 
long as they could, and succeeded wonderfully, for it was not 
known even to the Ministers till between onc or two. 

Sir William Knighton has been some days seriously ill in 
Hanover Square, and the Duke of Wellington and Arbuthnot 
went to him to consult as to the mode of communicating this 
melancholy event to the King. Sir W., and indeed every one 
else, was very anxious that the Duke should go, but he positively 
refused, He said it was not his business, and that on no occasion 
did he wish to do what was not his business, but particularly he 
would not so in a case like this. He proposed, and it was set- 
tled by such of the Ministers as were at hand, that Peel, as 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, was the fittest 
person to go down, A messenger was despatched to Brighton 
about half-past two to break the matter to the King, and Peel 
followed about five. 

I dined at the Speaker's second official dinner, where there 
was not only no grief, but not even a decent pensiveness, In 
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trade. I ama soldier, and am in my place at the head of the 
army, as the Chancellor, who is a lawyer, is in his place on the 
woolsack. We have each of us a trade, and are in our proper 
position when we are exercising it” This encouraged me to 
say that I thought the way—the best way—I feared the only 
way—of keeping us together was to make Canning Minister, 
and to give Robinson the Foreign Office, with, if they wanted ° 
assistance in the Lords, a peerage. This, I said, would make 
the least change, and would, I thought, answer all expectations, 
provided Mr. Canning should engage to take the Government 
on the same terms and in the same spirit in which Lord Liver- 
pool had held it. 

The Duke seemed to assent to what I said about Mr. Canning, 
but to doubt about Robinson; and he asked, generally and 
without making any distinction as to the points of my proposi- 
tion, whether I thought Pecl would assent to that arrangement? 
I said I did not know, but that I thought Ae ougz ; that I was 
sure it was the course which would insure his becoming Minis- 
ter in due time. The Duke spoke handsomely of Canning in 
all their personal intercourse, and seems inclined if possible to 
go on with him, but I see that he doubts Canning’s prudence, 
and fears the restlessness of his disposition. 

I said that L agreed with him that the Foreign Office would 
be a severe trial, and perhaps too high a step for Robinson, and 
that T threw it out only because it would make the least displace- 
ment, as he and Canning would only have to change sides of 
Downing Strect. Palmerston, I thought, would be a better 
S ry of State, but he had not yet been in the Cabinet; 
Robinson, after being Chancellor of the Exchequer, could not 
be well postponed to Palmerston, and as he, Palmerston, had 
made no difficulty about Robinson's present position, I thought 
it likely that he would make none as to my proposed arrange- 
ment, which would be the nearest possible approach to the 
status quo. \f once we began a general move, I agreed with 
him that chavs was not far off. 

Some time after this, while matters were still in suspense, Peel 
called on me at the Admiralty (as he often did) to ask me to 
take a walk. 1 had told him all along of what I had said to the 
Duke of Wellington on the above occasion, and some other 
accidental mectings, and though he never made any direct 
declaration, I had no reason to doubt that he would acquiesce, 
if the Duke did,.in Canning’s promotion. This was strongly 
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Mr. Croker to Lord Lowther. 


Dear Lowrutn, PEeie te 
asten to teil you that Mr. Canning has received a proof 
Majesty's determination to support him, which will lead 
2 portant resnits. The Duke of Clarence is declared 
Lord High-Admiral, and the whole of the late Board, Protest- 

ants and ail, remain with his Royal Highness as his Council 
No true Tory wil like to commit himself in opposition for 
tw. generations, and I hope and trust that most of them will 
consent to go on in the King’s service. I am anxious that you 
should know this important event as soon as possible, as I can- 
nut doubt that such a mark of the King’s personal feelings will 
have sume effect on you It grieves me to think that in addi- 
tion to so many other afflicting disunions I should have any— 
even fulitical differences with you—fersonal I hope there never 

will be. Yours affectionately, 
J. W. Cc. 












Mr. Croker to Lord Lowther. 
April 16th, 1827. 
Drar LowTHER, 

Your letter is a most sensible and able onc, and states the case 
with great fairness.t I will only make one observation, that 
dreading as you do Whig-men and ultra-Liberal measures, you 
ought not (in strict argument) to contribute to force Mr. Can- 
ning to such men and such measures. Mr. Canning is making, 
they say, every effurt to obtain Tories and Protestants to join 
his Administration. If so, what can Tories and Protestants want 
more? and if they will not help to assert their own principles, 
who is to blame but themselves? Iam a Tory as sincere, though 
not so important, as you are; and if I were as important, I 
should think I best served my principles by asserting them in 
council, and maintaining them in practice. 

My only hope now is that Mr, Canning may be able to form 
such a Government, and be able to pursue such measures, as 
may obtain your approbation. 

Your friend Copley is Lord Chancellor; Lord Anglesey, 
they say, Master-General ; Tindal, Attorney-General. I have not 








* [Lord Lowther appears frequently at a later date in this correspondence as 
the Earl of Lonsdale, He resigned his office in 1827, declining to serve under 
Mr. Canning.) 

+ (This letter is not to be found.) 
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June 4th—They say there are no nightingales in Ireland, 
but a bird with a note very like a nightingale (I suppose a 
thrush) woke me at half-past one in the morning, and sang till 
daybreak. No nightingale could have been more untimely. 
Mr. Fitzpatrick came down to Howth with me, where we break- 
fasted with Sir Harcourt and Lady Lees. I started on board 
the Harlequin, Capt. Davies, at half-past eight, and landed at 
Holyhead in six hours and six minutes. The wind and tide 
were favourable, but the water was not smooth, and the vessel 
rolled a good deal. I dined with Capt. Davies, and left Holy- 
head about twelve o'clock. I had waited there to get back my 
Monday's letters, which had gone to Dublin by the morning's 
mail, and which now came back to me by the afternoon mail, 
which arrived by half-past ten. Travelled in the mail coach. 

June 7th.—As I was coming out of Huskisson's, I met a mes- 
senger from the Duke of Wellington desiring to see me. I 
went across, and met Lord Beresford in the anteroom, who 
says that he thinks Dom Miguel will be beaten in Portugal. 
When I went in to the Duke he told me that Lord Anglesey 
had written to him to the same effect as his note to me, occa- 
sioned by the rumours which had reached Dublin of my ap- 
pointment. His Grace said civil things of me, but added that 
he was afraid my appointment would not do, He was pro- 
‘¢ me reasons, but I stopped him, saying that his 
s enough, and that I was satisfied he was right ; but 
then I said I must ask him as a private friend, if he would 
allow me to call him so, and a man of honour, whether he 
thought I could remain at the Admiralty. He looked startled. 
He said that he looked on the Admiralty to be, after Ireland, 
the most important place out of the Cabinet, much superior to 
the Privy Councillor's office, which had little or no official 
duties. He added that the income also was so much bette! 
L agreed also to that, and said that I was aware of, and con- 
curred in, all he said, but that public opinion must be the 
guide, as it was the best reward of public men, and that Privy 
Councillor's office being considered the post of honour, I could 
not, with a due regard to my honour, acquiesce in my official 
inferiors and juniors being thus put over my head, without af- 
fording me the option ; that I knew that by any change I must 
lose income and official importance, and would certainly have 
a reluctance about any change, but that I would lose both 
rather than lose character, if I submitted to the slight of not 
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in the interior affairs of his empire, His Majesty would instantly 
recall htm. 

Peel tells me that the Duke of Wellington has seen the Duke 
of Clarence, who makes no kind of difficulty about my being 
sworn of the Privy Council, and the Duke of Wellington went 
to St. James's to propose it and the other arrangements to the 
King, and that there should be a Council on Monday. 

June 15.—Received a letter from the Duke of Wellington ex- 
plaining his reasons fur not having offered me other office, but 
proposing that I should be of the Privy Council. 

June 16.—Kissed His Majesty's hand, and then shook hands 
with each Privy Councillor at the table. 

June 17th. —The Duke of Clarence's answer to mine, very civil 
and congratulatory, reached me by post, and was the first letter 
I received by my new title. 

Courtenay made a miserable figure in the House of Commons 
on General Gascoigne’s motion about the decrease of seamen 
and shipping. He said that his mind, as well as Mr. Fitzgerald's, 
was on that great subject a “sheet of blank paper.” He meant 
to say umpryjudiced, but folks laughed at an expression which 
was'in the injurious sense fully borne out by his speech. 


Mr. Croker to Mr. Doyle, Dublin. 
June 16th, 1828. 
My prar Doy.e, 

You will be pleased to hear that I have been this morning 
sworn of the Privy Council. This mark of His Majesty's favour 
and of the confidence of his Government has been given to me 
rather than remove me to one of the usual Privy Councilior's 
offices, all of which are in sacome and official importance inferior 
to that which I hold, and which now, by this additional rank, is 
all that I could possibly desire. I should feel real gratification 
if my dear father had lived to see me ina situation which he 
would have considered so exalted ; but alas! the circle of those 
who are personally interested in me is sadly narrowed. It is 
some satisfaction, however, to me that you, the oldest and one of 
the dearest of the friends of my father and myself, still survive 
to enjoy whatever gratification this increase of honour can give 
us. 

Believe me to be, my dear old friend, with great sincerity, 
most affectionately yours, 








J. Ww. Cc. 
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Emily, we had Lords Brecknock, Lowther, and Downe, Sirs H. 
Taylor, Robt. Farquhar, Messrs. Calcraft, Planta, Holmes, Col 
Cradock. Talking of beautiful women, I told the anecdote that 
I had separately asked the King and Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
who they thought the most beautiful woman théy had ever seen, 
and before I gave their answer I asked the present company 
to guess whom they had named. Sir Herbert Taylor and 
Holines both agreed in saying Lady Charlotte Campbell; and 
it was Lady Charlotte that both His Majesty and Sir Thomas 
had selected. I have néver met any one, except the Duke of 
York, who had known her in their youth, who did not represent 
her as the most beautiful creature they had ever seen. 

July 24th.—Dispatched orders to the senior officers in the 
Tagus and Douro to return five days after the receipt of my 
letter with ail the ships to England. This gives me great pleas- 
ure. I think the whole of our policy as to Portugal has been 
wrong for ourselves, wrong for the Portuguese, and wrong with 
reference to the laws of nations. 


Mr. Croker to the Duke of Wellington. 
August 14th, 1828 
My pear DvKe, 

The Duke of Clarence came to the Council to-day, and did 
the usual busine after that was over, he made us a speech, 
under the influence of a good deal of ill-suppressed agitation, 
stating that he had resigned ; and only carried on the business 
till another arrangement could be made. He said that he 
looked upon himself as a military officer—that if he were a 
civil officer like a First Lord of the Admiralty, he would have 
many observations to make on the cause of his resignation, but 
that, in his military character, he could only say that he had 
resigned and would no reason for it. 

This speech was very confused, and we did not, and do not, 
very well see w HLR.HL. meant by his civil and military dis- 
tinction. I believe his idea was fo assert his right to hoist the mil- 
itary flag, and so maintain his point ; and at the same time to hint 
that his silence as to the cause of his retirement was the conse- 
quence of his military obedience to the King. 

LR.H. spoke with an eager look and an impassioned voice, 
and it was doubtful whether anger or a feeling of regret was 
prominent in his mind. 

He afterwards sent for me into his room, and there said, he 
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wards him, and a great desire to prevent such an addition to our 
public difficulties as bis recall could not fail to make, he wrote 
to me in a tone that, even as a gentleman, I could not put up 
with, He told me that though all my letters were marked 
private, yet that he knew I would make use of them if I should 
see an occasion for duing so, and that therefore he for his part 
sould make use of them. This, both in the insinuation against 
me, and in the declaration of what he would do, was not to be 
borne. My first impression was to write to show him the im 
propriety, the moral impossibility, of his making public letters 
which involved not only the King's name, but H.M.'s personal 
views and feelings, but I was better advised, and made no 
ling that all confidence between us was gone, and 
Id be lowering myself to appear to take shelter be- 
hind the King, or to endeavour to obtain by request or remon- 
strance what his own sense of honour and duty ought to lead 
him to. 

I therefore waited till the Cabinet could be assembled, and 
on Wednesday, the 2gth, I read to my colleagues the whole 
correspondence, (which no one but Peel had seen before,) and 
they were nimous that such a state of things between the 
Prime Minister and the Lord Lieutenant could not continue, 
and that Lord Anglesey must be recalled. Accordingly on 
that day I wrcte to the King to state these our opinions. His 
Majesty was unwell and unable to write to me, and desired to 
see me at Windsor on Satur the 27th, so that three days 
were lost by th ident. F saw H.M. that day, but was not 
able to get back to town in time to write by that night's post. 
L however wrote next day, Sunday. addressed him as usual, 
“Dear Lord Anglesey ;" my letter was only a few lines, alluding 
to the circumstance of the cessation of our intercourse, and 
acquainting him that H.M. had therefore resolved that he 
should be relieved in the Government.* This letter, of course, 
he received on Tuesday, the 3oth. Now you know his letter to 
Dr. Curtis is dated the 23rd, yet I cannot help suspecting that 
it is antedated, and that it was not really written till he had had 
mny letter of recall, 

Croker, What, do you think he had the boldness to antedate 
letter a whole week ? 



















































* [This letter is printed in the ‘Wellington Despatches," N. Ser. v. 366, 
the whole correspondence relating to Lord Anglesey's recall will be found. } 
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qwestiomadie. However, the impressions under which I am at 
presez: writing are liable to be varied by further experience. 

1 zzmst add to the number of the police for the present district. 
I sas say thar iz as worked much better in the first fortnight 
taaa I coud bave expected. 


Ever most faithfully yours, 
Rosert Pret 
ct passing from the subject of the New Police, it will be 









9 quote another letter, which helps to reveal an im- 
side : Mr. Croker's character, little known or little re- 
¥ Eis assailants Even after this interval of time, there 
est in knowing that his kind-hearted application was 
sacvessiul 

My Dear Peet, 

I was some months ago moved by a fale of ve to get a man 
:f whow | knew, and indeed still know nothing, but the ssid 
ition thereof) some employment, which pro- 
S2ces him about ros.a week. On this he and his wife and children 
have starred for nearly a year, and he has now asked me to 
for one of the places i in the New Police. I told 

I wou!d mv, but since I did so, my heart has 
ave persuaded myself that I ought to endeavour 

of misery. which I myself think the greatest of 


ume 














claim on me than I have on you; and 
id from the same motive that may induce 
ne good if you have a vacancy—mere charity ; 
before, E know nothing of him but his distress, and 
nce and conduct while struggling with pov- 
Frederick W—— —he is six feet one or 
h—about thirty years of age—was a bookseller 
and is now a pauper. If you can place him in your Police, he 
seems to me fit-to be useful in such a station—but if you have any 
difficulty, sav se at ence, for he has no hope that I should apply. 
Yours ever, 
JW. C. 

Mr. Croker became engaged this year in a literary project of 
considerable importance, to which more particular reference will 
presently be made. But he was also entreated to join in the ef- 
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of one will never be obliterated from my mind, and will ever 
form one of my most gratifying reminiscences. 

I must now tell you how my literary affairs are situated. 
Although two months have passed among the workmen at my 
new residence, I shall not be able to enter till about the middle of 
August ; meanwhile I shall reside in a cottage at the foot of my 
house. About seventy cases of books are then to be arranged. 
Without a command of iny library and my manuscripts, Iam 
nothing ; and I do not like to answer to [for] the accuracy of 
facts by trusting to confused and imperfect recollections. 

If, however, you will have the goodness to continue your 
communications, I will always do my best ; and the first book 
I shall try to get at shall be Boswell’s ‘Johnson.’ But the truth 
is, that this must be a chance, as I cannot know in what case 
it is to be found. 

Of Mrs. Masters, the poetess, I once before sent you a note.* 
Is it Boswell himself who tells us that Johnson strengthened 
herlines? I once saw the volume of her poems, which appeared 
to be the usual ccho of Pope's, when Pope reigned alone. 

I dare not venture to guess at “the Peer” distinguished “for 
abstruse science,” not knowing where to look for it at this 
moment in ‘Boswell.’ Could it be Hardwicke or Lyttelton? 
It might suit Lord Monboddo ; but a Lord of the Sessions is 
no Peer, 

I suspect that my “ future address” may be lying under your 
table, and had slipped out of my letter on opening it. I once 
more enclose my card, and write it out, to prevent the same 
accident. 

Allow me again to repeat the assurance of my sincerest 
regard, and that you will believe me to be, with entire devo- 
tion, My dear sir, ever faithfully yours, 

I. D'Israkw. 

A few others letters relating to the same subject may be 
given. 

Mr, T. Harwood} to Mr. Croker. 
Lichfield, August 23rd, 1829. 
Dear Sir, 

I had hoped to have been able to send you some further 

memorabilia relating to Dr. Johnson's family ; but, unfortu- 





* [Mary Masters published, in 1758, a volume entitled ‘Familiar Letters and 
Poems.’ The following is Boswell’s note concerning her :—‘* Mrs, Masters, the 
Poctess whose volumes he revised, and it is said, illuminated here and there with 
& ray of his own genius.) (Author of a istory of Lii&da? 06 | 
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of the supposed author of the ‘Pursuits of Literature,’ and 
nearly related to, but not the father of, the present rector of 
Whitechapel. 

I am in possession of the identical china saucer which was 
always used by Mrs. Johnson, and which Johnson carefully 
preserved. After her death the roll at breakfast was placed 
upon it every day, which he usually divided with his humble 
friend Levett. 

I have the honour to be, dear Sir, your faithful and obedient 
servant, Tuomas Harwoop. 


Sir Henry Ellis to Mr. Croker. 
British Museum, October 29th, 1829. 
Dear Sir, 

I understand from Mr. Murray that you are engaged upon a 
‘Life of Dr. Johnson.’ 

Are you aware that the Donation MS. in our house, No. 
5,994, Art. 2, contains Johnson's original memoranda for his 
“Life of Pope.’ 

Mr. Cary, the Assistant Keeper of our Printed Books, tells 
me a very old edition (I think 1504) of ‘ Horace,’ belonging to 
the Burney Collection, has a few notes in Dr. Johnson's hand. 
The same collection also has the first folio Shakspeare which 
was Johnson's, but, I believe, without notes, though Bumey 
complains of Johnson's ill-usage of it. 

Boswell the elder, you of course know, deposited with us 
Johnson's own copy of the famous letter to Lord Chesterfield, 
which would look well in facsimile. Address is spelt in it 
twice, at least, with one d. 

In a letter among Cole's MSS. I once read an anecdote, 
which I cannot find now, but of which I gave a copy to Mr 
Jerdan, the editor of the Literary Gazette, who may possibly fur 
nish it. It gave an account of a very rude speech of Johnson's 
concerning the Scotch. Jerdan thought it too savage to tell of 
the great man in his work, and therefore kept it to himself. 

I do not find that Dr. Johnson was ever much at the Mu 
scum. In 1761, however, “Mr. Sam. Johnson” is entered as ad- 
mitted to use our reading-room for six months. Several of his 
friends used to come at that time, such as Dr. Percy, Sir John 
Hawkins, and Bennet Langton ; and “Wedderburne Esq,, of 
Lincoln’s Inn.” David Hume and Gray must have been his 
fellow-students, with Dr. Robertson of Edinburgh. 

Lam, dear Sir, faithfully yours, 
Ween Boos, 
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From this little digression (which, however, is not one insub- 
stance, though it may be in form), let me return to Mr. Pitt 
Mr. Pitt, not content with supporting Mr. Burke in his efforts 
for economical reform, resolved, with the indiscretion of youth, 
and the chartered licence of opposition, to shoot a bolt which 
should go higher and farther than even the Hibernian enthusi- 
asm of Burke had imagined, and he evoked the spectre of Par- 
liamentary Reform! 

The political prescience of the dey who chose this theme 
would be wonderful if we did not recollect that he had but 
lately lost the advice of that shrewd and wily politician, but that 
original and daring genius—his father ; he was probably the 
friend of parliamentary reform; he saw in it the seeds of a 
power over the democracy which would last when “ Wilkes 
and Liberty" should have faded into oblivion ; he saw in this 
question the means of uniting zeal for the rights of the people 
with apparent adherence to the true principles of the constitu. 
tion ; he was enabled to unite republicans, Dissenters, Jacobites, 
all those, in short, whose unvarnished host would have been 
treasonable, into a constitutional body, associated only for the 
restoration of the rights of the nation over its representatives 
This mode of proceeding did not attack the Crown directly, 
nor the Lords ; it was only a contest between the Commonsand 
a person falscly styling himsclf their representative. The losers 
were not likely to be alarmed ; while all the Whigs, or, to usea 
more popular and a more correct phrase, the ultra-Whigs, were 
for ever enlisted on the side of a question which included all 
projects of reforming every subject, and was not to be settled 
but by the establishment of universal suffrage, and such other 
concessions to the populace as would have made this country a 
pure, or, to speak more truly, an impure democracy. 

But whether Mr. Pitt pursued this scheme by his father's 
suggestions or by the indiscreet and out-bidding spirit of a tyro 
at the auction for popularity ; it is fortunate that he was soon 
called to other, and higher and happier, duties. 

Can you and I, my dear Lord, or can any Tory bred up as 
we have been, you at the knees of Gamaliel and I with a dis 
tant but undeviating respect—can we say that because, as Lord 
Orford exclaimed in his rage, that “ giddy boy" had juggled 
with this question of reform, he was therefore to be for ever 
excluded from the service of the Crown, and forbidden from 
the exercise of that matured judgment and that improved elo- 
quence which (a providentisl boon in diicutt times) enabled 
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are two letters to Mr. Croker which do not touch upon the 
President's immediate necessities, and which possess an in- 
terest of their own, apart from the fact that they were written 
within a few months of Sir Thomas’s death :— 


Sir Thomas Lawrence to Mr. Croker. 
‘Russell-square, May 7th, 1829. 
My bear Sir, 

I cannot tell you what Sir Joshua’s last prices were, because 
I know not if they were altered from what they were when I 
first came to town in 1787. As well as I remember (the 
memory of report only), they were then 200 guineas for the 
whole length, 100 for the half length, 70 for the kit-kat, and 
50 for the three-quarters. 

T have given away my catalogue for this year, so that I can- 
not at the moment send you the number of works exhibited; 
but it is between 1,100 and 1,200. In the first year, in 1769, it 
was 136. Ever, my dear Sir, 

Most faithfully yours, 
Tuos. Lawrencr. 
Russell-square, May 8th, 1829. 
My bear Sir, 

Upon an average of the last ten years, the annual receipts 
of the Exhibition have been 5,917/. The expenses have gener- 
ally exceeded 1,900/., so that the clear income has been about 
4,000/. per annum. 

Deducting about one-third of the receipts for catalogues, it 
would appear that upwards of 70,000 persons visit the Exhibi- 
tion during the ten weeks in which it is usually kept open. 

Tuos. LawReNcE. 


Russell-square, July 8th, 1829. 
My ear SiR, 

It must be my excuse for not sooner answering your letter 
that I hoped to meet you at the Building Committe to-day. 

I confess to you that I would rather you would nor mention 
my prices, which, with all the allowance of increase in the 
value of money and expense of living, would still appear in 
too great contrast to those of Sir Joshua. 

Speaking in entire confidence and sincerity, I think there 
may be one point in which I excel Sir Joshua, and it is that 
which has enabled me to be sq fortunate in my progress, I 
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I has already been shown that Mr. Croker was anxious to have 
the chief manufacturing towns enfranchised long before the 
majority of the party with which he acted could be brought to 
see the necessity of change of any kind in the old theory of rep- 
resentation. On this point he was for many years in advance 
of his party, just as he had been on the question of Catholic 
Emancipation. But he could not divest his mind of the fear 
that the great democratic wave which he saw advancing upon 
the country between 1829 and 1830 would do infinite harm, and 
eventually plunge the country in great disasters. He held, with 
Wellington and Peel, that the existing Constitution had worked 
well; that it had produced, in the main, a better government 
than other nations possessed ; and that any attempt to recon- 
struct it throughout would be fraught with peril * 

No doubt he exaggerated the immediate effects which the 
Bill would produce. He thought that it would forthwith drag 





* “ During one hundred and fifty years the Constitution in its present form has 
been in force; and I would ask any man who hears me to declare whether the 
experience of history has produced any form of government so calculated to pro- 
mote the happiness and secure the rights and liberties of a free and enlightened 
people ?"—Stx Rosert Pzet. on Reform, March, 1831, 
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cession of events, each encroaching on the monarchy, till at bat 
all authority, and therefore all security of persons and property, 
will be lost.” It may be that if he were living to-day, he would 
contend that we are in the middle, not at the end, of the his 
tory ; that the sequence of events must be watched till its close, 
before we can assume the right to decide whether or not the 
forecast of 1831-32 was based upon truth or error. 

At the beginning of the struggle, Mr. Croker did not believe 


that the people at large were at all impatient for Parliamentary 
Reform; he regarded the agitation as having been artfully 
fomented by the Whig party. This point he dwelt much upoa 
in his first speech of the Session (March 4, 1831) :— 


I find that, in the year 1821, 19 petitions only were presented 
in favour of reform. In the year 1822 the number was reduced 
to twelve. Inthe year 1823 the number was 29. In the year 
1824, there was no petition at all In the year 1825, no pete 
tion; in the year 1826, no petition; in the year 1827, no po 
tition ; in the year 1828, no petition ; in the year 1829, no peti- 
tion ; and even in the session 1830, only 14 petitions presented 
in favour of reform. Such, then, was the state of the public 
mind on this subject up to that date. 

Then came the late dissolution of Parliament. The noble 
Lord and his political friends then sat on the side of the House 
from which I am addressing you, and they went from these seats 
to the elections, little dreaming that they should so soon change 
their situation to the other side of the House. They looked 
about for a political lever to move the Government of the day 
from its place, and then, from hustings and windows, and their 
different places of canvass, they instigated the clamours of the 
people in favour of reform ; and the people, as the noble Lord 
boasts, responded to their call: 650 petitions have been the re- 
sult of that appeal! Now, I will venture to affirm, that in all— 
no, I will not say all, for I have not yet looked through those 
which were presented in a mass on Saturday last—but that in 
the vast majority of them, the most prominent demand of the 
petitioners is, as I have just stated, for the abolition of tithes 
and taxes. The first object of the petitioners is, generally, re. 
duction of taxation ; the second is the suppression of tithes; 
and reform occupies, most frequently, only the third place in the, 
prayers of the petitioners, 
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Lord Lyndhurst has finally accepted C. B® I regret I 
liked him as a private companion, and looked to him as of 
public importance in the other house. All that is over. 

Drayton was very agreeable, the host more cordial and com- 
municative than usual. Little shooting, but various and wild. 
I shot a diftern, the only one ever seen in those parts, and one 
day a couple, and the next day a single wild duck ; some part- 
ridges and hares, but no pheasants. He [Peel] is going to build 
a good old English house. They say he has 20,000/. a-year in 
land, and as much in Consols and B. Stock ; say 15,000/. in each, 
and it is pretty well. I wanted him to pledge himself, like the 
Duke, against all Parliamentary Reform, but though he will 
oppose anything, he will pledge to nothing. He said, good- 
humouredly, that he was sick with eating pledges, and would 
take care to avoid them for the future. 


January 24th. 

Is it not retribution that Anglesey, who exhorted the Irish to 
agitate—agitate—should be now prosecuting and persecuting the 
agitators, and may be, to-morrow, hanging and sabring them? 
In England several of the militia regiments (amongst others 
the Warwick) are ordered out for training; and they say that 
half a dozen will, when trained, be kept on for Irish service. 

They talk of the Duke of Northumberland getting Bucking- 
ham House in exchange for his; his to be then converted into 
I know not what public offices. If L. [Lansdowne] does not 
prevent me (and he is very persuasive), I shall oppose this tooth 
and nail. BH. may be good or bad taste, and the exact site 
may be unlucky, but it is a site fit only for a palace, and it isa 
farce to think of a royal family’s residing in St. James's. His 
Majesty, Iam told, finds the Pavilion too small in every way, 
and is to lay out 100,o00/. in adding to that overgrown toy a 
large extent of bedrooms, offices, stables, &. Nay, I am told, 
his Majesty has lately expressed some regret that he is too old 
to begin building at Kew, which is what he would most like. 

I go to Strathfieldsaye in a day or two for a week to finish 
the pheasants, and begin with politics. I must tell you an anec- 
dote of old Talleyrand, Murray wanted an authograph to en- 
grave. S.E. benignantly consented, and taking a /ong sheet of 
paper, wrote hisname. You guess where—at the very extreme 
top of the page, so close that the French lady, who wrote with a 





* (Chief Baron of the Exchequer. ] 
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To Lord Hertford. 
‘February rt, 

I am just returned through a deep snow from Strathfieldsaye. 
Our party was the Arbuthnots, Goulburns, Hardinges, male and 
female, Aberdeen, Ellenborough, Herries, Alava, and, the last 
day, Rosslyn, Planta, and Black Billy. The other leader (Peel) 
was asked but could not come ; alleging his wife's illness and 
business with hisarchitect and gardener. My own private notios 
is that he would not venture to what would look like a political 
re-union. Every one seems to mistrust him—I do not; but 1 
am convinced that he wishes to stand alone, and that this is the 
mot de Pénigme. 

We were very easy and gay, talked eternal politics, but with 
out any precise object, just as we should have done at Sud- 
bourne. There has been a rumour that the host would go to 
the Horse Guards again ; but it is not true ; there has not even 
been a colour for such a report. He indignantly rejects the 
very idea of such a degradation. A dinner to which he was in 
vited last week at a house in Sussex where you and I used to 
dine, has given rise to the renewal of this om dit. He isvery 
well in health, high in spirit, and very zealous. Wee shot three 
days, the two first killed little, though in woods at Silchester 
which had not been shot for three years. Yesterday, eight guas 
killed about cighty pheasants. I had intended to have come 
away on Sunday, but I was actually embargoed by his kind 
ness, and kept till to-day, when I was nearly blocked in by the 
snow. I was obliged to have four horses from Bagshot to Eg: 
ham, and then could not get on above five miles an hour; I 
have not seen so thick a fall of snow for years. 





‘February &h 

Thave been confined to my room ever since my last with 
cold which is still very troublesome ; and, although a few good- 
natured fellows look in upon me, they bring me no news, ex 
cept of that kind which you will have received long ago. The 
affairs of Belgium are the most important, or at least the most 
urgent. The clection of the Duke of Nemours is a sad affront 
to our diplomacy, and indeed to our national influence. They 
tell us that King Philippe will not allow him to accept ; that, 
though it may stave off general hostilities for a season, it would 
only make the insult to us the greater, as it would show that the 
Belgians were spontancous, nay zealous, against our interests, 
even without any instigation from France. Our Ministry pro 
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desired it might be stopped. The very next day the Zina 
spared the Queen indeed, but attacked the King. 

The King had a great dinner of the 1st Guards yesterday. 
The Duke of Wellington was there, and sat next W. R, who 
was exceedingly civil, and talked to him with the greatest ap- 
parent openness and affection upon every subject in the world, 
except only domestic affairs. At the Opera on Tuesday night 
it was observed that neither the King nor Queen spoke to the 
Duke of Devon, who stood like a post behind them, but that 
they both appeared to chat familiarly with Lord Howe ; some 
persons fancy that there was a spice of politics in this. Poor 
Wilson * has been assailed by his constituents, who call upoo 
him to resign his seat, and call him rat, apostate, &c. If there 
be a dissolution, he will hardly find his way back. Lowther is 
just come in, who says that the King will neither accept the 
resignation of Ministers nor allow them to dissolve, but urges 
them to go on with the Bill. 


Sir Robert Peel to Mr. Croker. 
Drayton Manor, Faseley, May 28th, 1831. 





My DEAR CROKER, 

Tleft London early on Friday morning (the day after Cob- 
bett's affair), and therefore know nothing that has passed since 
in London. I have been engaged much more agreeably here 
with Smirke. 

I see that the Standard takes the same line that, I presume 
from your letter,t the A/sion does. The Standard, or rather the 
people that write for the Standard and support it by their purse, 
insinuate that I am desirous of office, and ready to join O'Cen- 
nell in office. God help him! The real ground of hostility is 
just the reverse ; that I detest the thought of office, and am sof 
ready to join O'Connell in effecting my return to it. 

If the Tory party is gone to pieces, I doubt whether the new 
Parliament is to blame for the ‘ Labefactation,” as Dr. Johnson 
has it. I apprehend there are two parties among those who 
call themselves Conservatives—one which views the state of the 
country with great alarm; which sees a relaxation of all au- 
thority, an impatience of all that restraint which is indispensa- 
ble to the existence, not of this or that, but of all Govern- 





* [Sir R. Wilson, subsequently defeated at Southwark, through supporting 
General Gascoyne's motion. ] 
[The letter here referred to is not among Mr. Croker’s correspondence} 
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one may be fairiy taken as a criterion. ater mearty a twelve 
month's experience. Ard ia Gwe see so much extraorcinay 
velocity, such regularity and power. thax etBcacr of the 
discovery canact fai: to be reckoned upoe. LE sc. can it fora 
moment be doubted thar the ‘acd adjcini=g to such rai 
will be very son covered with the popclatica flocking from 
the crowded streets of the manufacturing towns or attracted 
from ali parts of Great Britain and Ireias, The vaiue of land 
between Liverpool and Manchester, in the direction of tke rait 
way, is already excessively enhanced. 

In the same way, can it be foreseen what capabilities may 
now be opened up—such, for instance. as valuable falls of 
water, to which there may not hitherto have been available ac- 
cess, iron, or copper, or lead mines, which an easy supply of 
fuel would at once bring into work, &c..&c? Whenever such 
attractions may come to operate, will there not ensue a disloca- 
tion of population wholly unprecedented? In a word, if this 
matter has not yet been under your notice, I think you will 
find it worthy of your best attention, and an element of a very 
formidable nature against the system of the present Bill 

But the deepest regret with me in all this business, is the de- 
parture of our friends from (one may call it) the Constitutional 
establishment of an organized Opposition. Complaints are con- 
tinually heard of the want of a combination of measures and 
well ordered discipline in your proceedings. The last glaring 
instance was on Tuesday last, when (be the object right or 
wrong in itself) Opposition was exhibited to the country 
dwindling down to thirty or forty, while at the same moment 
no diminution appeared in the numbers of Government ; and 
Lord Milton, though evidently intent on pressing a suggestion 
of his own, openly abandoned it at the desire of his party. But 
though the most obvious inconvenience in this is the excessive 
injury it does to our cause, and the corresponding advantage 
to Ministers in Parliament, yet throughout every part of the 
country has the evil been quite incalculable to us, both during 
the late election, and indeed ever since the question of Reform 
has been before the public. For there has been no standard 
around which the disapprobation and apprehension felt by in- 
dividuals towards the proposed measure could rally, none to 
give advice or encouragement, nothing to prevent the feeling, 
however right and valuable, of isolated parties from being left 
to evaporate from want of support or means of union. Contrast. 
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death are the same, except as to the errors of the press. All 
the editions give variations. I shall not, except where the vari- 
ation connects itself with the personal history of the writer on 
the subject, as in the case of Atticus and Addison. 

I shall omit all the commentaries in which the metaphysical 
adulation of Warburton endeavoured to give Pope “a meaning 
which Pope never meant "—which nobody now reads, and 
which, if they did, they would be likely to exclaim : “ Egad, 
the interpreter is the harder of the two.” 

Of the note variorum, 1 shall reject all that do not directly 
illustrate the text ; and as they are but a small part of what are 
now appended in every edition of Pope, and as they go but a 
small way in the real object of notes, viz., elucidation, | suppose 
I shall have to add a considerable number of notes of my owo 
—more, I guess, than I shall retain of those former editors’. 

I shall refrain as much as possible from polemics. Bowles 
and Roscoe offer abundant food for criticism, but my object 
will be Pope, and not his annotators. 

Yours faithfully, 
iW.C. 


CHAPTER XVIL 
1832. 


‘Last Stages of the Reform Discussion—Meeting of Parliament in 1832—Passage 
of the Bill in the Commons—Preparations for meeting the Hostile Majority 
in the Lords—Resignation of Lord Grey—Attempts to form a Tory Ministry 
—Mr. Croker’s Record of the Negotiations— Ile refuses Office—Sir R. Peelon 
Consistency—Failure of the Duke of Wellington—And of the Speaker—Gen- 
eral Correspondence—Appearance of Cholera in London—The Duke of Wel- 
ington sometimes Insulted—The Ultra-Tories—The Duke at a Levie— 
Peel's sincerity Questioned—A new Tory Club (the Carlton)—Aberrations 
of Lord Dudley—Mr. Croker’s Advice to the Lords—Letters from the Duke 
of Wellington—Dinner at the Duchess of Kent's—A gloomy Forecast—Mr. 
Croker urges Sir R. Peel to take Office—Peel's Reply—Prorogation of Parlia- 
ment—Mr. Croker’s Resolve to retire from Public Life—His Motives—The 
‘Duke's Opinion—Sir R. Peel on Battlemented Houses—Charles X. in Eng- 
land—The Library at West Moulsey. 


Tue Reform Bill had been read a second time, by the decisive 
majority of 162, before the adjournment of the House for the 
Christmas holidays. On the 17th of January, Parliament again 
met, and the consideration of the Bill was resumed without 
delay. By that time it was clear that all heart had gone out of 
the Opposition in the Lower House. The debates were carried 
on in the lifeless manner which is inevitable when everybody 
feels that the result is practically decided beforehand. On the 
22nd of March the Bill was read a third* time, and on the fol- 
lowing day it finally passed without a division. Thus had the 
longest and hardest part of the struggle come to an end. 

It then became necessary to decide how the Opposition in the 
Upper House was to be frustrated, and the expedient of cre- 
ating peers in sufficient numbers to carry the Bill was once 
more discussed, and not only, discussed, but pressed earnestly 





* The second reading was carried in the Lords by a majority of nine, the 
strength of the Opposition having fallen from 199 to 175 votes, 
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now perform the same painful abandonment of opinion on the 
Reform Question.” He talked of “the advantage to the country 
that public men should maintain a character for consistency and 
disinterestedness, which he would for ever forfeit if, a second 
time, he were on any pretence to act, over again, anything like 
his part in the Catholic Question.” 

I said that I agreed that on the principle of carrying the Bill, 
I did not think that either Peel or the Duke would be in an hon- 
ourable position, and that it seemed to me that Lord Harrowby* 
was the natural person to undertake the Government on such 
a basis; I said 1 was aware of his state of health, and his known 
reluctance to take office, but as he was the person who had 
brought us all into the difficulty by having concurred in the 
second reading (but for which, the Duke's or Peel’s course 
would have been clear), I thought that as a man of honour Ae 
ought to come forward to cure—as far as it might be curable— 
the mischief he had made. All seemed to agree in my reason- 
ing, but Lord Lyndhurst declared that he Anew Harrowby would 
not consent. I insisted that he ought at least to be sounded and 
pressed, and immediately. The Duke opposed this. He said 
he was to have a meeting of Tory Lords next day, and that he 
was afraid that they never could be persuaded to support Lord 
Harrowby, but at all events it would not be safe to make Lord 
Harrowby any proposal till he had felt the pulse of those Tory 
Lords. I said that I was afraid Lord Harrowby might take ad- 
vantage of the delay in applying to him, and shelter his real re- 
luctance under a plea of offended dignity, in not being sooner 
apprised of what was expected from him. All I could say, how- 
ever, was overruled by the Duke, and it was resolved to do 
nothing till after the meeting at Apsley House to-morrow. It 
is scarcely worth while to mention that I stated to Lord 
Lyndhurst that his Majesty's pledge to Schedules A and B ren- 
dered it impossible that / could take any share in his Govern- 
ment, and that therefore my advice and opinions were only those 
of a disinterested friend. I walked away with Peel, and he 
suggested the Speaker as Premier. Soon after this I left town 
for Molesey, and having stayed there five minutes (to see Mrs. 











* [Lord Harrowby was one of the leaders of the party in the House of Lords 
known as the ‘Waverers."” They voted against the second reading of the Bill 
as originally introduced, and for the second reading in its amended state, while 
objecting altogether to the principle of the measure. The ‘ Waverers” mate- 
rially helped to secure the passage of the Bill.) 
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templated the resignation of the late Government as a great 
calamity, and that if they would consent to return and carry the 
Bill, as it now seemed they might do, without swamping the 
House of Lords, he, for one, would not consent to form an Ad- 
ministration to replace them. 

Ebrington (whose proposition seemed very unpalatable to 
Ministers) was obviously put up by them to refract, saying that 
the time for such a compromise was irrevocably passed ; upon 
which Hume and the Mountain shouted ‘‘ No, no,” and Burdett 
and Hume enlarged on this point ; and the debate was adjourned 
to the next day, for the avowed purpose of affording an opportu- 
nity for such a reconciliation with his late Ministers as might 
“ replace His Majesty in the affections of his subjects,” although 
Althorp expressed an opinion that no such arrangement could 
be made. 

Peel went home to dinner at half-past nine, before the debate 
was over, and I followed him, when Hume got up. There 
dined Peel, Wm. Peel, Hardinge, Dawson, Goulburn, and Lord 
Stormont. We all agreed that Baring had been indiscreet, and 
that the proposition which he had made must end in the retum 
of the Whigs, which Peel declared he thought better than that 
the Duke of Wellington should lend himself to passing the Re 
form Bill in any shape. What seemed to all of them the most 
important feature in the debate was that Sir Robert Inglis, 
whose opinions were, of course, those of Oxford and the Church, 
had reluctantly, as it seemed, but forcibly, denounced the loss 
of character and confidence which must attend the Duke's un- 
dertaking office for the purpose of passing the Reform Bill. 
Inglis spoke so low that I did not well hear what he said, but 
Peel considered it fata/, and conclusive against any Govern- 
ment to be formed of any class of anti-Reformers. 

The House rose about half-past eleven, and the Speaker came 
at twelve in his coach to take Peel and Hardinge to the Duke's 
T having withdrawn myself from the whole affair, was unwilling 
to accompany them, but Peel insisted on my coming also. The 
Duke had already heard from Baring what had passed, and 
every one was clear that the aspect of affairs was entirely 
changed—so much so, that the Speaker's intended Administra- 
tion was dropped in silence. It was hardly alluded to, although 
this very meeting had been originally appointed for the purpose 
of finally settling that matter. After a good deal of conversa- 
tion, it was agreed, on Peel’s proposition, that the Duke should 
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take office, These good people never consider—xst, my position 
as to the Reform Bill, and, above all, as to Schedule A. ; 2nd, 
that not having been in the old Cabinet, the old Cabinet have 
no claim on me; and 3rd, that it would be impossible for me, 
even if I wished for office ever so much (the contrary being the 
fact), to take such a step without the concurrence of those 
political friends (Lord Hertford in particular) with whom I had 
hitherto acted. What might not Lord Hertford say if, on his 
return to England, he found the Member for Aldborough advo- 
cating Schedule A.? It really would be a dishonourable breach 
of trust, besides being a base surrender of my own opinions. 
May 17th.—I called on Peel. He had not heard that anything 
had been done. We talked over what had passed, and were 
glad that the Duke was relieved from the pain of proposing the 
Reform Bill in any shape. Some one had told Peel that I 
would have come in with the Speaker. I asked him how he 
could have listened to such an absurdity ; that I never had been 
asked, for Mrs, Sutton's idle talk, vague as it was, referred to 
future contingencies ; and that I had never spoken to any one 
but himself on the subject of the Speaker's Administration; 
that if I would not serve with him or the Duke, how could he 
imagine for a moment that I could serve with any one else? 
Hardinge came in and told us the Duke would make an ex- 
planation. Peel said he disliked explanations. Hardinge told 
us what the Duke might say, or rather what he would, if called 
upon, say for him in our House, which would admit that he 
had resolved to support the Reform Bill. I saw no necessity 
for such an admission. Why say what he would have done, 
when he never had been able to form a Cabinet to consult with? 
I advised all that to be left in the vague, and merely to say 
that the Duke had not accepted office, but had only undertaken 
to try whether a Government could be formed on a principle 
consistent with the King’s engagements and the sentiments of 
those who might be called to office ; and finding that that could 
not be done, he had resigned his mission back into His Majesty's 
hands. To this both Peel and Hardinge objected that such was 
not the true reason, because Sutton and Baring were merely to 
have redeemed the King’s pledges, but that they broke down 
from the want of support ia the House of Commons ;—to which 
I rejoined that my view was the really just one, for although 
two, or even four, gentlemen had been willing to come in on 
that basis, all the rest of the principal people had held off, and 
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help the Whigs. I thought it right, however, to apprise Lord 
Melbourne, Secretary of State for the Home Department, of 
this migration of the northern hives. I could not make out 
any details of their numbers or march, but they said they were 
many thousands, and in the three or four villages within the 
circumference of a mile there were, they said, about forty. 
Mr. Croker to a Friend. 
March 26 

Our poor friend Lord Dudley, in Park Lane, is ill to ade 
gree to excite some alarm. His absences and oddities have 
become so marked, that Halford, who witnessed some of them, 
intruded his advice and ordered bleeding, cupping, &c. He 
had music and a dance on Wednesday, but never took any no- 
tice of his guests, but sat in an arm-chair all night in an ante- 
room. He hada dinner on Friday, and allowed the Duke of 
Sussex to sit at the lowest place at table,as he had gone to 
dinner without him, and there was no place vacant except one 
at the bottom. The Duke of Wellington and Lord Rosslyn 
came in a little late from the House, and had to dine at a side 
table, and his whole conduct was so strange that Halford, who 
dined there that day, voluntecred, as I have told you, his inter- 
position. 

April 3rd. 

Lord Dudley invited last week the Duke of Wellington and 
Lord Lyndhurst to meet Lord and Lady Holland ; * éien assortis, 
n'est ce pas? But he saved himself all trouble in amalgamating 
such discordant materials ; for when they arrived at Dudley's 
they found that my Lord dined out! Ona certain Wednesday 
he told Mr. Murray, the bookseller, to advertise his library for 
sale, and next day he consulted him about buying a larger ad- 
ditional one. In short, he shews every mark of harmless de- 
rangement. 


During the progress of the Reform discussions in the Lords, 
Mr. Croker was requested by Lord Haddington to explain 
what course he would advise the Upper House to pursue in ref- 
erence to the Bill, short of rejecting it altogether. He was 
asked, in fact, to place himself in the position of a moderate 
Reformer, who had voted for the second reading of the Bill, 





* (Lord Dudley had quarrelled with Lady Holland, and had not spoken to her 
for many years previously.) 
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thing like what it is but by a Creation. Ellenborough scems 
strong for an instructiun, but the policy of that must depend 
on the Combination which would support that mode rather than 
the same thing moved in Committee. 
Yours ever most attached, 
J. W. Croxer. 


The Duke of Wellington to Mr. Croker.* 
London, April 24th, 1832. 
My Dear Croker, 

Since I wrote to you yesterday I have seen Lord Lyndhurst 
He is very anxious to have some conversation with you. He is 
turning his mind to an alteration of the Reform Bill i 

Will you settle a time to see him? 

Ever yours most sincerely, 
WELLINGTON. 
Mr. Croker to the Duke of Wellington. 
‘West Moulsey, 27th April, 1832 
My pear Duke, 

I have finished my letter and sent it to the press, but what 
use we shall put it to, your Grace shall determine when you 
have read it. . . - 

I shall call on your Grace on Tuesday morning ; and if you 
would allow me to suggest whether [ might not meet Lord 
Lyndhurst and Lord Ellenborough with your Grace on that 
day, to talk over the matter, I shall hold myself disengaged to 
obey your commands all day. 

In reading my letter your Grace will recollect that it is writ- 
ten for the Waverers ; but I think the practical part we should 
all agree on. Yours, my dear Duke, most faithfully, 

J. W. Croker. 


The Duke of Wellington to Mr. Croker-+ 
Strathfieldsaye, April agth, 1832 
My Dear Coxe, aa 

Iam going to town to-morrow, and I shall be very happy to 
see you at half-past ten on Tuesday. 

I will apprize Lord Ellenborough and Lord Lyndhurst of 
your desire to see them with me. If they should fix any earlier 
or later hour on that day I will send you word to Kensington 
Palace. 





© (‘Wellington Despatches,” New Ser. viii, 271.) t[lbid., 289.) 
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printed in this chapter. It has frequently been maintained 
that Sir Robert Peel might have taken the management of the 
Reform question, and secured his party a long lease of power, 
by accepting office in 1832. Mr. Croker’s persuasions were 
doubtless prompted by this belief. And considering the events 
of later years, and the attitude in which the two men were 
placed by those events, it is curious to observe the pains taken 
by Mr. Croker to remove from Sir Robert Peel's mind his 
dread of being thought inconsistent. It will be remembered 
that Charles Greville expresses a suspicion that Peel was not 
sorry for the dilemma in which the Duke was placed—“ Noth- 
ing can be more certain than that he is in high spirits in the 
midst of it all, and talks with great complacency of its being 
very well as it is, and that the salvation of character is every- 
thing ; and this from him, who fancies he has saved his own, 
and addressed to those who have forfeited theirs, is amusing.”* 

Mr. Croker was careful to intimate that he expected no reply 
to his letter, but Peel answered it the following day, and did 
not fail to afford strong reasons for his views. 


Mr. Croker to Sir R. Peel. 
West Moulsey, Surrey, May rith. 
My pear Peet, 

The more I think of the situation of affairs, the less satisfied 
T am with the line which you seem inclined to adopt. I think 
your feeling a little obscures your judgment, Allow me, there- 
fore, who feel for your honour and happiness, all that any man 
can feel for another, but who am a more impartial judge than 
you can be in your own cause, to offer you some considerations 
which have grown up in my mind. 

I fully admit the embarrassment to any man of having to 
countenance a measure which he has opposed and still disap- 
proves, and I admit also (though not in the degree you seem 
to feel it) the peculiarity of your personal position in reference 
to the unhappy Catholic question ; and I carry perhaps still 
higher than you do, my knowledge of the difficulties of office 
at this conjuncture. All fra premised and conceded, I still 
think that it may be your positive duty, as a man of honour, to 





**Diary,’ ii p. gon 
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Lord Ebrington’s motion last year was c: 
131; last night by one of 80; and that 
I firmly believe, melt totally away bef 
should consent to some, nay to great s 
might remain of the Monarchy. Is it w: 
lightens the ship, in the last hour of dan 
board its treasures, or its guns? But ' 

rather than let her founder under you? 
Honour! character! Yes, the greates! 
ures of our nature ; but they must be alli 
devotion! What but disgrace can result 
after having committed the House of 1] 
the King, to this violent rupture, they arr 
thrown upon the tender mercies of their 
If the Whigs are allowed to get back wit 
part of the Tories, and of you personally, ¢ 
upon it, instead of honour and characte 
degradation and contempt. We shall t 
who had not courage to take advantage | 
prepared, and to which they had instig 
proach will fall most heavily on Lord F 
decline to take his share in the danger ; 
revert to you and the Duke, if you also sh 
evade the responsibility with which you 
your former conduct and principles, and 
tions and arrangements, invest you in th 
Pray ponder over all this. I give it to 
however strong my expressions may be, 
for your own consideration—as hints 
opinions of the world will be in the pren 
enough to say, “I will have nothing to 
must have something to do with it, for 
very important and responsible something. 
Yours ¢ 


P.S.—This requires no answer—only 
thoughts. I shall see you to-morrow. W 
this for sucha letter. Was Mr. Perceval’: 
1809 than yours would be now? I think 
also he would not have declined it were 
tion, and that no one else could be found | 
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me is revolution—it is a concession, against my conviction, toa 
popular demand. There is as much of violence in it as in the 
making of Peers. 
(No signature] 
Mr. Croker to a Friend. 
May agth. 

‘When the King proposed, as the basis of a new Administra. 
tion, the Bill (substantially) of the old Ministers, it was evident 
that no Conservative Government could be formed, and that 
the attempt would perhaps accelerate rather than retard the 
Revolution, which, in either case, was inevitable, and so the 
Whigs returned to place—but not the same place. Their posi- 
tion seems to me materially changed. It is no longer “the 
King and Ais Ministers." It is no longer King, Ministers, Lords 
and Cummons, united in one principle. It is quite clear that 
each of these four parties have a different and (in essentials) 
contrary object. In short, all have taken off their masks. The 
King turns out to have been a reluctant reformer all through. 
The Ministers are avowedly the tools of the mob. The House 
of Commons is so divided that (except on some question of re- 
form, or one connected with it) I do not think the Tories or the 
ultra-Tories, the Whigs, the ultra-Whigs, the English Radicals, 
or the Irish Radicals, could carry any one measure through the 
House. The Lords are affectedly busy in the lamentable farce 
of passing with considerable majorities a Bill which everybody 
knows there is a large majority against ; and finally, but most 
important of all, the mob has thrown aside the mask of loyalty, 
and all pretence of respect for the present form of Govern- 
ment. The King, the Queen, and the Royal Family are libelled, 
caricatured, lampooned, and balladed by itinerant singers hired 
for the purpose, to a degree not credible. They are con- 
stantly compared to Charles and Henrietta, and to Louis and 
Antoinette, and menaced with their fate; and the Attorney- 
General declares in Parliament that he thinks no libeller should 
be prosecuted, if only he happens to be sincere in his opinion ; 
and when in the Lords the impunity of all this treason (for it 
has gone beyond sedition) is charged against Ministers, they 
exhibit a violent indignation—against the libellers and traitors? 
—No ; but against the Lords, who complain of their atrocities. 

Depend upon it, our Revolution is in a sure, and not slow, 
Progress ; and every legitimate Government in Europe will fecl 
its effects. We have been for half a century the ark which 
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countenance—perhaps I should better say their acquiescence— 
will diminish, or at least delay, the chance of an early return to 
something like our old system of Government. But ‘icy do 
what they conceive to be their duty. I do mine. 

One only contingency could have altered this determination; 
I have received so many—indeed, such general assurances of 
support from the University of Dublin, accompanied with such 
apprehensions of approaching danger to all our institutions— 
that I was afraid I should receive a formal requisition calling 
upon me, as one who had three times in better days solicited 
the honour of representing them, to accept new the trust as one 
of difficulty and danger. Such a call I felt that I could not in 
honour decline. The more disagreeable, the more dangerous, 
the more I should have fclt bound to accept it; and, as in 
all cases of personal character and honour, the suggestion of 
private judgment and political principle must have been re- 
jected. But although I am assured that I should be unani- 
mously elected, I am no longer apprehensive that any such 
honourable c/aim and call will be made upon me, and I there- 
fore feel myself perfectly free to follow my original and consci- 
entious determination. I had had an invitation from Ipswich, 
and a more formal and very weighty requisition from the City 
of Wells, but could of course have no difficulty in declining 
both, though at Wells, I suppose, I should have been pretty 
sure of success. 





J.W.C. 
The Duke of Wellington to Mr. Croker. 


London, August r4th, 1832. 
My pear Croker, 


Thave received your letter. I am very sorry that you do not 
intend again to be elected to serve in Parliament. I cannot 
conceive for what reason. 
Ever yours most sincerely, 
WELLINGTON. 

Thus the Duke, having received, and doubtless carefully con- 
sidered, Mr. Croker's letter, briefly tells him that he cannot 
conceive “for what reason” he declines to re-enter Parliament. 
This significant comment on the reasons so minutely set forth 
by Mr. Croker expressed what must be regarded as the strictly 
common-sense view of the matter. It never can be wise for a 
man to give up public life altogether because some measure has 
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proportion of the constituency, what can they do now, when 
to the 4os. freeholder are added tenants at ro/, 2o/., sol. per 
annum? But what is it that is in danger? The Church, and 
the Peerage, and the Crown! Will the agriculturists “die in 
the last ditch” to maintain the parson's right to his tithe, or the 
landlord’s rent? In short, I believe the county constituency 
will be just as bad as that of the towns, for the question of fithe 
will unite them all, small farmers and great gentlemen, in the 
common assault upon the whole social system. But all this, 
however important, has nothing to do with my personal con- 
duct, because it is only a resu/t, while I must act on the present 
circumstances ; and seeing, as I clearly do, that to solicit, or 
even to accept a part in a system created by usurpation, and 
pregnant with confusion, would be a participation in the guilt, 
I will, I repeat, have nothing to do with the new Parliament. 
As I hinted before, all my political friends are very angry 
with me. The Duke seriously so. He is here,* and I doubted 
almost whether he would speak to me; however we are very 
cordial, and though I undergo the attacks of the whole house 
all day long, it is all in good humour and compliment. Lady 
Sandwich, to whom I said yesterday that I was about to write 
to you on the subject, desires me to give you her remem- 
brances, and say that she is quite sure that you will partake 
her indignation at my desertion. 1 dare say you will at first, be- 
cause you would like to sce me with this fine feather in my hat; 
but on consideration I think you will agree that, Aappening to be 
ashore, 1am right in not embarking again in a new voyage in 
which I can gain nothing, and indeed do nothing, and am in- 
vited by no better inducement than that the ship must founder. 
The metaphor is, I see, a bad onc, for I am in the ship, and 
must founder with her, and the real question is, whether I shall 
voluntarily involve myself in the moral and political responsi- 
bility of the inevitable catastrophe? Must I not only be lost, 
but must I sacrifice my principles, my character, my comfort, 
and my happiness? I say nothing of health, though that too, I 
believe, would break down long before the general catastrophe ; 
and so, heaven be praised, ends that odious chapter of self. 
Now for the rest. Lord Grey has privately refused the 
Speaker his peerage, and I hear the King, grateful to Sutton 
for his readiness to accept the Government last May, is resolved 





* [At “The Grange,” the residence of Mr, Croker’s old friends, Lord and 
Lady Ashburton.) : 
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George; though his accident was so slight its consequences 
are, out of all proportion, formidable. Sigt is they say, irre- 
vocably gone, and even Jife is in danger. I observed an in- 
stance of Royal confdence. 1, who had heard from some people 
of the family that matters looked very ill, avoided the subject ; 
but the Duke of Dorset, who came in after me, asked after 
Prince George. ‘‘Oh," said the Duke of Cumberland, “he's 
quite recovered—quite well ; #m Aigh force.” At that moment 
he was in imminent danger. 

October 22nd to 27th 1 spent at Drayton with Goulburn, 
Herries, and Holmes. Our host really in “high force,” and 
thinking, better than any one I have yet met, of the probabilities 
of salvation, It seemed to me, however, to be rather the con- 
fidence of his temper than his reason ; but either way it was 
cheering, though I regret to say not catching. He builds a 
good deal of hope on the Dutch war bringing people to their 
senses. I doubt that there will be war, and if there is it will 
awaken no great degree of public feeling, and it will have 
the effect of uniting the Government and the Radicals, who 
are every hour separating. . 

November 1st—I went up to town to attend a meeting of 
persons desirous of testifying regard for Sir Walter Scott.* 
You had been written to, but I have not heard whether you 
consented to lend your name; the general wish seemed to be 
to rescue Abbotsford, its library, and collection of curiosities, 
from the hands of the creditors, and settle them as heirlooms 
in the family ; but I doubt the success of the scheme ; it would 
require a subscription of 50,000/, and I do not expect half the 
sum, indeed I doubt the public's liking that object—a monu- 
ment, a statue, or even a pillar, I think, will be readily pro- 
vided for; but buying a large estate; and paying off trading 
debts, is quite another matter. 

November 3rd.—Brougham is ill, some say tery. He did not 
receive the Judges the first day of term, nor the new Lord 
Mayor. Lord Tenterden resigns, and Denman, triumphant 
from the acquittal of the Bristol magistrates, is, it is said, to be 
Chief Justice—'tis the birthright of his station. I should not be 
surprised if Brougham longed for that permanent place himself, 
and his illness may not be unconnected with some design of 
that kind. 








‘* (Sir Walter Scott had died on the a1st of September. ] 
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Maltby seconded another; but, like all coalitions, I fear we 
shall fail in our ultimate object.* 


Mr. Croker to Sir Robert Peel. 
West Moulsey, November 15th, 

Having a little paper to spare, let me say a word about the 
tower. Don't think I sent you the sketches of Rhine towers as 
authorities (though I might, for they are probably of the age we 
call Norman). I only sent them as hints and specimens of how 
the thing would look, and indeed chiefly to correct the slight 
error I had made in talking to you on the subject, as well as to 
explain Aow slight that error was. But if you want authorities, 
they are all through England and Normandy. I have no fine 
books, and cannot refer you to many examples, but the other day 
at the Scott meeting at Bridgewater House, Smirke began tospeak 
to me on the subject, but we were immediately interrupted by 
the business of the day ; as I walked away, having been thus 
reminded of the subject, I happened to look at the front of St 
James's Palace, and there I found the square base resolving itself 
into the octagon tower as they do at Burleigh, I am almost 
sure there is something of the same kind at Warwick. As to 
the turret or belfry on a tower, there are abundant examples. 
There are, I think, at Warwick two furrefs on one tower. Bel 
fries, 25 applied to castles, are of a later date, but don't be 
deterred from having a utility like a belfry by the want of au- 
thority. Utility and common-sense are, as I think I once before 
said to you, the best authority ; and to please the eye is the 
next ; and as your tower is an ornamental expense, I should, if 
I were you, have the belfry to it, and should give it the most 
agreeable form, in spite of all the authorities in the world, even 
if they could be produced against me. 

Yours affectionately, 
J. W.C. 


P.S.—I have received to day a formal invitation to stand for 
Nottingham, and, if I should decline, to recommend a candi- 
date. I have declined in three words, and have taken no notice 
of the latter proposition. I have at last retired into my pretty 
den here, and am as happy as one can be with the prospect of 
secing little of the friends of my early and better days 





* [The library was purchased by the friends of Sir Walter Scott, and made over 
tothe family. It remains at Abbotsford as the original owner left it.] 
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Radicals are everywhere beaten by the Whigs; but unlucki 
in London the only Zory, Lyall, is defeated. In Marylebon 
Finsbury, &., the Radicals made no muster at all. There wi 
no Tory candidate, and the Government Members have con 
in, and $0, I believe, they will generally. 

‘December 13#h—The elections are going as badly as possib 
for the Tories as a party. Of about 150 returns they have on 
about 44. Peel is in, so are Manners Sutton, and Goulburn fi 
Cambridge, Herries for Harwich, &. Tom Duncombe is i 
the most ludicrous misery for his defeat. Folks think that I 
must join Brummell. He says that it has cost Lord Salisbu 
14,000/,, and that for half the money he would have retired; tt 
extent of bribery is—I repeat it—enormous, and will decid 
all, 





